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CHAPTER VI. 
IN THE PILL-BOX, 


‘ THERE, Justinian! now you've gone and done it!’ 

Mr. Percival Curgenven strode through his garden, there was 
not space in it for him to get up a run, and, leaning his elbows 
on the breasting of stone in which were fixed the rails that cut 
him off from the road, he looked between the bars, and said, ‘ By 
George, Justinian ! you’ve gone and killed one or two! It’s a case 
of manslaughter against you, and penal servitude.’ 

Looking a little more attentively in the dusk he distinguished 
the figures in the road—Physic struggling to his feet, the lady 
motionless. Then he exclaimed, ‘ By George, my boy! it’s a bad 
job—confound your fire-ballooning!’ He threw open the gate 
and ran out to lend assistance. 

The cob had dashed along the highway with the broken shafts 
and the rein dangling from him. The dog-cart lay, a mass of chips, 
on one side. Mr. Percival Curgenven did not give it a thought. 

‘I'll bring an action against you,’ cried Physic, reaching his 
feet. ‘ What infernal pranks ? Oh! I beg pardon a thousand 
times. Mr. Percival, you don’t mean to say it is you?’ 

‘That boy of mine has been letting off a fire-balloon,’ said Mr. 
Curgenven, ‘but never mind that. Is the lady hurt ?’ 

‘Hurt—of course she’s hurt. How could it be otherwise ? 
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It’s a miracle I’m not killed. Fetch a light, and let’s see what is 
the matter with her.’ 

‘ Here’s the remains of this darned fire-balloon flickering in the 
hedge,’ said Mr. Percival Curgenven, wrapping his silk handker- 
chief round his fingers and laying hold of a wire connected with 
a flaming sponge saturated in spirits of wine, and which was all 
that remained of the ill-fated fire-balloon. 

Mr. Percival Curgenven brought this over to where the lady 
lay unconscious in the road. 

‘I hope her neck is not broken,’ said this gentleman, ‘ partly 
for your sake, Justin, and partly for hers.’ 

Mr. Percival Curgenven knelt by the prostrate woman and 
passed the flaming tow to and fro above her face. The eyes were 
closed, but not shut, and the light was reflected through the 
eyelashes. 

‘Why—who the deuce ?—she’s very like—but here, Justin, 
lend a hand, and, Physic, you also, if not broken to bits. We 
must not leave her in the road, but carry her into the Pill-box.’ 

The Pill-box was Mr. P. Curgenven’s residence in the suburbs 
of Liskeard. It was a small—a ridiculously small villa. The 
former occupier of this house had been pleased to call it ‘The 
Court,’ and to have his letters addressed to him as a resident at 
‘The Court, Liskeard.’ 

When he departed, owing to inability of the bankers to honour 
his cheques, Mr. Percival Curgenven had taken the house. 

Said he, in his dry fashion, ‘I don’t see why a house any more 
than a beast should take its title from its least noble part. The 
rattlesnake and the wagtail are exceptions in the realm of animals, 
The back yard, that measures twelve feet by ten, is the only court 
this house can speak of, and we had better say nothing about it. 
So I shall call it the “ Pill-box”; then everyone will understand 
that it is small, and that its owner has had something to do with 
medicine. I don’t see the fun in lodges that lead to nothing, in 
manors that have no more land than a vegetable-garden attached 
to them, and in halls where there is hardly room to turn round in 
the passage.’ 

Mr. Percival Curgenven was a cousin of Mr. Lambert, and 
possessed some of the family fatality of making a muddle of life. 
He had been educated as a surgeon, and had walked the hospitals 
and bought a practice. Then, finding the practice he had pur- 
chased had been spoiled by the man from whom he bought it, by 
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devotion to the bottle, he had been disgusted, had lacked the 
patience and resolution to work it up again, had thrown it up, had 
tried art, failed in that, and then had rushed away to the Cali- 
fornian goldfields, where he had indeed found some nuggets, and 
raked together some gold dust, but he had allowed himself to be 
robbed of his nuggets, and had let the gold dust run away between 
his fingers till nothing remained but fingers. 

Then he returned to England in worse predicament than when 
he went out ; for he went out a single man, but returned a widower 
with a son. Consequently he had to feed two mouths and clothe 
two backs instead of one. 

Happily for him, his return to England coincided with the 
accession of his cousin Lambert to Curgenven. The cousins had 
been frieuds and playfellows as boys, and Lambert was deter- 
mined to secure the presence in his neighbourhood of a man of his 
own kidney, who had knocked about the world, and was not starched 
and heavy like the country squires of the district, men who had 
hardly left their paternal acres, and cared for little beyond board and 
bench business. In the exuberance of his pleasure at seeing his 
cousin again, he undertook to provide him with an income of an 
hundred and fifty pounds per annum during his own life, on the 
sole condition that Percival should live within nine miles of him. 
Lambert had kept his word; he had not been very punctual in 
his quarterly payments, because he lacked the faculty of punc- 
tuality. If a month elapsed after quarter-day and no cheque had 
been received, Percival wrote and reminded him that he had been 
forgotten, and in most cases Lambert expressed his penitence at 
the oversight by adding five or ten pounds to the sum due. On 
one occasion, with his customary carelessness, he sent the cheque 
twice over, and when Percival returned the second, Lambert re- 
fused to receive it back. He had made a mistake, he said, and 
must abide by the consequences. The only way in which he could 
teach himself business habits, he said, was by making himself 
suffer for his errors. On a hundred and fifty pounds, Mr. Percival 
was able to make both ends meet. He had not expensive tastes 
and his boy’s education made no great hole in the 150/., for his 
boy was given next to none. On the evening on which our story 
opens this son, Justinian, was engaged in letting off a fire-balloon 
just as the dog-cart approached. He had summoned his father 
from the smoking-room to witness the exhibition. The balloon 
had been caught by the wind and swept over the garden wall, into 
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the highway, just as the dog-cart came up. The wind had turned 
the globe over, the silver paper had ignited, and the whole flaming 
mass had been carried against the head of Mr. Physic’s cob. It 
was enough to have frightened a beast with cart-horse nerve; it 
would have sent a shiver down the back of even an earthworm. 

The unconscious woman was taken into the house, and laid on 
the sofa in the diminutive parlour. 

Mr. Percival with promptitude and skill examined her, and 
then said, turning his head to Physic, who had thrown himself 
into an easy chair to recover the effects of his fall and shaking, 
‘The collar-bone is broken, and there is a slight congestion of the 
brain.’ 

‘Indeed!’ said the agent, who was groping about his own 
limbs to discover if he were sound in every member. ‘1 suppose 
I’m all right—but I don’t know.’ 

‘Oh! you are not hurt. Where does she live? She must be 
taken home.’ 

‘Live? Lord, how am I to know ?’ 

‘Who is she?’ 

Mr. Physic remained silent. To tell who she was would entail 
too long a story. He was not sure whether Mr. Percival had been 
taken into confidence by the squire relative to the first marriage. 

‘You know, Physic, I can’t lodge her in the Pill-box. For 
one thing there isn’t room; for another, ’t wouldn’t be proper. 
Where does she hang out ?’ 

‘I’m blessed if I know!’ 

‘And you don’t know who she is? That’s awkward.’ 

‘I picked her up on the road. She was walking from Cur- 
genven. I gave her a lift.’ 

‘And that is all you know about her? By George! this is 
awkward. How can she be accommodated in the Pill-box? Id 
do anything right and kind to a poor devil—a she one no less 
than a he—but I can’t, I haven’t the space in which to be kind. 
There ain’t a spare bedroom in the box. I can’t turn Justin out, and 
send him to sleep in the pig-sty, for there isn’t a pig-sty to the 
place. I can’t go out myself and let her have my roon—not very 
easily ; and as for that old beldame Bathsheba, she’d make such a 
to-do if I proposed that the poor creature should have her room, 
and that she should go elsewhere, that J wouldn’t risk it. It’s 
a confounded nuisance. We must find out something about her, 
and where she lives. You don’t even know her name ?’ 
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Physic hesitated; then said, ‘It wouldn’t do, would it, to ask 
a lady who and what she was when you offered her a lift ?’ 

‘Isshe alady ? Well, I suppose so. I’ve seen her somewhere 
before, but, bless me—TI don’t know when.’ 

He took the lamp in his hand and went over to the prostrate 
woman on the couch, and let the light fall on her face. 

At this moment she opened her eyes. 

‘ Bless me !’ exclaimed Percival, ‘it’s La Lamberta! Signora, 
do you remember me ?’ 

The lady, still dazed, and without the light of intelligence in 
her large dark eyes, dropped her feet from the sofa and sat upright. 
She tried to move her arm, and failed. This seemed to puzzle her. 

‘No, my dear,’ said Mr. Percival, ‘ very sorry, but you cannot 
use that hand. I must strap you up; you have got broken bones, 
and must be put in such a condition that they shall splice them- 
selves. You will have to keep that arm screwed to your bosom for 
some time tocome. You've had a bad spill, Signorina, and the 
road was hard. But you are in good hands; I won’t forget old 
times. Bless me! don’t you remember me at Frisko, eh?’ 

The large dark eyes of the lady rested on the speaker with 
some inquiry in them, but not much. She was not sufficiently 
recovered from the jar of the fall to have her senses at command. 

She, however, made no opposition to being treated by the 
skilful hands of Mr. Percival. 

‘Now look here, Physic, and you too, Justin. There is no 
surgery in this little house. There isn’t room for one if I wanted 
it. One passage, one sitting-room, one dining-room, that serves 
also as smoking-room, as we give no dinner parties. That’s all 
the accommodation we have on the first floor. So, as I have to 
attend to this lady, you make yourselves scarce. You, Physic, 
can pick up the chips of your dog-cart, they are worth saving, 
they will make excellent kindling for the fires at home, and 
Justinian shall run into the town and find out what has become 
of the horse. I shan’t be long.’ 

‘Why do you call her La Lamberta?’ asked Physic in- 
quisitively as he stood in the doorway. 

‘ Because I knew her at Frisko as La Lamberta. Is not that 
good reason? Come, I’m not going to answer questions now, I 
must attend to my patient. Look sharp, or all the chips will be 
carried off to light other fires than your own.’ 

When the room was clear of the agent and Justin, Mr. Percival 
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Curgenven bound the lady’s arm and strapped it to her so that she 
could not move it. 

‘ Now tell me, where are you staying ?’ 

‘ At the milliner’s, Miss Treise’s.’ 

‘Then, as soon as you can walk I will escort you thither. If 
you cannot walk, I will run for a cab.’ 

She stood up, took a step or two forward, turned giddy, and 
was caught and led back to the sofa. 

‘No—you cannot manage it. What is more, you must remain 
here an hour or so till you have recovered the fall that has shaken 
you. Sit down; I will give you tea—I’ll make it directly. Do 
you remember me?’ 

The dreamy eyes of the lady rested again upon him. Her lips 
parted, but she did not speak. 

‘Well,’ said Mr. Percival, ‘you see my memory is better than 
yours; or, perhaps, I may flatter myself with thinking that the 
spill has confused you, so that you do not remember me just at this 
present moment.’ 

Mr. Percival Curgenven rang the bell. An old woman with a 
grim face answered it. 

‘ Bathsheba,’ said he, ‘tea, at once! This lady is faint and ill 
—thrown out of a carriage.’ 

The servant retired, muttering to herself. 

‘ That’s her way,’ said Mr. Curgenven. ‘She’sa good old soul, 
nursed me when a baby, and takes advantage of this now to be 
crusty and rude. But she means no harm, she loves me as my 
soul, and Justinian a thousand times better than me. Do you 
recollect the little Justinian? What, not at Frisko? Wewere 
in the same little hotel. Down on my luck there, the poor wife 
ill, and how good and kind you were to her! Now do you recollect ? 
You were La Lamberta then—what are you now?’ 

Her eyes were intently fixed on him ; she was making an effort 
to collect her scattered senses and recall the past. 

‘Do you not remember?’ he continued, ‘you took my dear 
wife’s place in the theatre at San Francisco when she was ill. 
You were staying in the same hotel with us. You laughed when 
you heard what was the name of my boy. I don’t believe my wife 
ever properly recovered his birth, though he was born two years 
before her last illness. But she battled on, brave soul that she was, 
she would not give in, and I—I was an ass, and earned nothing. 
You were so kind when she was sick and worried and weak because 
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unable to fulfil her engagement. Poor dear! she was always 
hoping she would pull through—she hoped to the end of the 
chapter. Do you remember you said Justinian was too much of a 
name for such a little chap as my boy. I said it was a family name, 
and that was true. We called you Signora, or Signorina Lamberta, 
but of course I knew you were no Italian. You were posted all over 
the town as La Lamberta. Now, surely, you remember! What 
are you now? I mean, what is your real, not your professional 
name. Not La Lamberta at Liskeard, I take it.’ 

Then she said—‘ I am Mrs. Curgenven.’ 

Mr. Percival stared, drew back a step, and studied her with 
astonishment. He supposed that his patient had gone off her 
head. 

Then suddenly she clasped her hand—the only one she could 
use, over her eyes, burst into tears, and sobbed: ‘I am very 
miserable. After nineteen years I see my husband—and he shoots 
himself.’ 

‘My dear Signora,’ said Mr. Percival, ‘here comes the tea. 
You are gone clean crazed. Take that, and I will compound 
something that shall compose your nerves, Mrs, Curgenven— 
Mrs. Fiddlesticks !’ 


CHAPTER VII. 
AT THE MILLINER’S. 


A FEW days later, Theresa was seated in a little parlour above 
the dressmaker’s shop in Liskeard, where were her lodgings. 

This parlour of Miss Treise’s was small, but the pattern on the 
wall paper was large and pretentious, one of those self-assertive 
papers that cannot be kept in the background and obscured by any 
amount of furniture and of decoration ina room. There is effrontery 
in designs on paper and cretonne, as there is in certain human 
faces, Two large body-coloured pictures, one of Vesuvius quiescent, 
the other of Vesuvius in eruption, were hung upon the walls. 
Neapolitan skies and Mediterranean seas were exaggerated in 
blueness on the first, and the artist had done his utmost with ver- 
milion and lemon-yellow to produce an effect of fire in the second ; 
but these pictures were modest and harmonious in tone compared 
with the wall paper, which seemed to jostle frames and pictures 
in insolent self-assertion. 
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On a sideboard, under a glass bell that was cracked, stood a 
stuffed gull, mangy with moth. The brown, empty cocoons out 
of which the insects had hatched hung in the down, and the 
moths themselves strewed the sanded base. After having been 
hatched out they had found themselves imprisoned under the 
bell-glass, and had perished there. Three papier maché heads of 
ladies, with very staring blue eyes, pink cheeks, and black hair, 
stood also on the chiffonier. They were blocks on which Miss 
Treise tried bonnets, and submitted them to the approval of 
customers. In one corner of the apartment was a wickerwork 
structure, something like that which we are informed was em- 
ployed by the Druids for enclosing human victims to be burnt as 
sacrifices. This structure was, however, not intended for any 
other purpose than the shaping and showing off of gowns, mantil- 
las, &c. One whole corner of the room was blocked off by a cheval 
glass, in which ladies might admire themselves when costumed in 
the preparations of Miss Treise’s genius and dexterous hands. 

There was, happily, no round table in the middle of the apart- 
ment, so that it was practicable to move about in it. 

The little upper parlour of Miss Treise was in fact her show- 
room, and the room in which ladies were measured for their 
garments, and were fitted, on fixed dates, subsequent to the 
measuring. 

When Miss Treise let her spare bedroom, she allowed Theresa 
the use of this parlour when not wanted; specifying that when- 
ever a customer appeared the lodger was to disappear into her 
bedroom at the back, and not emerge from it again to reoccupy 
the showroom till the customer had departed. 

In this room, and in the window, sat Theresa. Her left 
arm was bound across her bosom, the hand on a level with the right 
shoulder. Her face was much paler than when she had appeared 
on the terrace of Curgenven. It then bore the impress of 
care, but now this expression was deepened. Pain of body, 
distress of mind through grief over what had occurred, and doubt 
as to the future, had conspired to make her look wan and ill. 
There were traces of tears on her long dark lashes, and the eyes 
were sunken. Her fine lips quivered asshespoke. Theresa was 
a woman of strength and determination, but she was now shaken 
in mind as in body, and was unnerved. With youth she had pos- 
sessed confidence. She had looked into the future without alarm, 
without asking what it had in store for her, with that faith, that 
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confidence in destiny, that is given to youth, and this had imparted 
buoyancy to her spirits and brightness to her manner. But 
youth was past. Fortune had failed her. Fate had played her 
cruel tricks. Health had declined, and now, at the moment when 
she thought that she had reached a point at which uncertainty 
might cease, by the suicide of Captain Curgenven all had become 
as doubtful as before. 

She had not been to the funeral that day. She could not 
have gone had she purposed, for she felt that she was hardly 
recovered sufficiently from her fall to bear the motion of a vehicle ; 
and, what was more, had not the money wherewith to defray the 
hire of one. She had seen in the little local papers a notice of 
the inquest, and had learned from it that the jury had unani- 
mously found that the death was accidental. How could it be 
otherwise when the squire had met with no pecuniary losses, 
when he was more than usually cheerful, and intent on amusing 
the Sunday-school children with his mechanical contrivances ? 
when he was blessed with the happiest family concord? There 
were absolutely no grounds on which the jury could suspect that 
the death was not accidental, and so accordingly they adjudged 
it. The fact of Captain Curgenven being son-in-law to the 
Reverend James Pamphlet was in itself a guarantee that every- 
thing about him, his death included, was correct, was respectable. 

‘Now, ma’am,’ said Miss Treise, in a tone sharp and high 
pitched, the reverse of that in which she addressed her customers, 
on whom she cooed like a dove, ‘Now, ma’am, I’m exceeding 
sorry,-but I can’t help it. I’m particularly sorry because of your 
accident, and I wouldn’t for the world seem cruel and unfeeling, 
and all that sort of thing; but I’m a lone unmarried lady, and 
lives by the work of my hands, and can’t afford it. If you'll be 
good enough to pay me something, I’!l try and be content. I 
can’t be expected, you know—me, an unmarried lady, to maintain 
you as well as myself.’ 

‘I am distressed,’ said Theresa, in a dead, dispirited tone. ‘I 
had a very small sum remaining, and I expected that it would last 
till—till I had obtained what I came here for. I have been dis- 
appointed P ; 

‘Yes, ma’am, I understand,’ said Miss Treise shortly; ‘éame 
begging and was refused, and I am to suffer. I thought, when 
you looked at my rooms, as you was a real lady, and not one of 
your. so-to-speak sharpers.’ 
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‘I beg your pardon, I have been disappointed where I had 
every confidence of success. I had in this neighbourhood some- 
one related to me by marriage, and I thought he would have 
provided for my future. He is dead. I have no hope left.’ 

‘And I am to suffer! It ain’t in reason—it ain’t fair. Give 
me a reference. Say who it was. Tell me someone to whom I 
can apply for certainty that I shall be paid in the end, and I'll 
put up with this a little longer.’ 

‘I can give you no name.’ 

‘I don’t believe a word of your story, then,’ said Miss Treise. 
‘It’s all a make-up; and if I hadn’t Mr. Curgenven’s assurance, 
I should say the broken collar-bone was fudge also!’ 

‘Then you will turn me out! Well——’ 

‘I only ask for some satisfaction that I shan’t be cheated,’ 
said Miss Treise. ‘Thinking as you was a lady born and bred, I 
let my rooms, and very beautiful rooms they be; and I’ve taken 
in double portions of meat and loaves, and milk and butter, and 
what not. There was a pot of marmalade—thinking you was a 
real lady—cost tenpence, we get at co-operative store price for 
ready money, and I paid tenpence for that there marmalade, 
real Dundee, I did. You don’t suppose as I indulge myself 
in Dundee marmalade, do you? But as I thought you was a real 
lady, and had money, I ordered it and put it on the table at 
breakfast, and had two cup puddings made out of it. I’m a lone 
unmarried lady, and obliged to support myself. I’m now in black 
for my mother, my aged parent, as was a cruel sufferer for many 
years, and the doctor’s bill was twenty-five pounds, and the 
funeral cost twelve pounds ten-and-eightpence. You don’t 
suppose I can pay thirty-seven pounds ten-and-eightpence and 
have Dundee marmalade, do you?’ 


‘T really am sorry.’ 
‘Sorrow won’t pay me,’ pursued Miss Treise, who had worked 


herself up into acutest asperity ; ‘and there was soles I had of the 
fish-cart, only Friday last, one-and-eight, thinking as you was a 
real lady. If I hadn’t, I’d have bought flounders, dabs; but 


being as I supposed a proper lady, I had soles. When am I to 
see my money again ?’ 

‘I did hope,’ said Theresa, ‘that if I were disappointed, I 
might have worked out what I owed with my fingers. I am natty 


and clever with them. But——’ 
‘Oh, yes; but now you can’t because of the collar-bone! and 
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you suppose I’ll keep you on till you're well, for the sake of what 
you can do then? And who’s to pay Mr. Curgenven ?’ 

‘I do not think he will bring in a bill. I nursed his wife 
once in San Francisco when she was very ill.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Miss Treise, and the roughness went out of her 
voice. ‘Oh, you know something of Mr. Curgenven, do you, 
ma’am? You think he’ll see that I’m not left unpaid?’ 

‘Indeed, indeed!’ said Theresa, flushing, ‘I entreat you say 
nothing about this to him. No; he is not responsible in any 
way for my debts. Here—take this gold watch and chain. Take 
it off my neck; I cannot well myself, because of my disabled arm. 
And here, on my left hand, is the guard-ring; it has a ruby in it, 
and is worth something. Take that also, and raise what you can 
on the watch and chain and ring; they were given me by my 
husband when we married.’ 

‘Your husband! Is he dead ?’ 

‘Yes; dead!’ 

‘ Been dead long?’ 

‘He is dead. Take these articles. Here, pull this ring off; 
my hand is tied up and the fingers swollen with the straps. You 
must pass a thread under it, and then wind the thread round the 
finger beyond the ring. That will compress the swelling and the 
ring will come off. What these articles will bring in will pay you 
and leave something over till I am better able to go, and then— 
I will go away.’ 

She looked dreamily out of the window. The thought came 
up in her mind, whither should she go ? 

‘ Well, ma’am,’ said Miss Treise, in a subdued voice, ‘I really 
wouldn’t if I could help it. I always said you was a real lady, and 
now I’m sure of it. We'll see what we can do with the watch 
and the ring. Mr. Jope, the goldsmith, is a friend of mine, a 
sort of cousin through my mother, and I know you can trust him 
to do right by you, and give you what these gee-gaws are really 
worth.’ 

She put her hand to her bosom—the milliner’s pincushion — 
and drew thence a threaded needle, which she passed under the 
ring on the stiff finger of Theresa’s left hand, and began to wind 
the cotton about the finger. 

Theresa thought, with a bitter sense in her heart, that she was 
parting with the only things remaining to her of her deceased 
husband’s gifts, on the very day on which he was committed to 
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the earth. She had never loved him—never really cared for him. 
His conduct during the brief period in which they had been 
together had not been calculated to inspire love, even regard. 
She had been a mere child when she took him, and she took him 
in the moment of helplessness, when she had no one else to look 
to for support ; but hardly had she been united to him, before she 
found that he was the most unstable of men, a creature of caprice, 
who had made no preparation for her future, and who dropped her 
the moment his opportunity for so doing came. She had not 
loved him—she had not cared for him; but now that he was dead 
she thought of him with exceeding pity, and with regret that she 
should have been unwittingly the means of shortening his days. 
No doubt he had been guilty of a grave fault, and when this was 
brought home to him by her reappearance, he did not know how 
otherwise to escape the consequences than by putting an end to 
himself. The fault was his, not hers; yet she had been the 
means of bringing the punishment down on him. 

Whilst Miss Treise was engaged on Theresa’s ring, and just 
as she had exclaimed, ‘ Now it is on the move—it is sliding off 
the finger!’ the door opened and Mr. Percival Curgenven came 
in. He had but just returned from the funeral, and was in his 
black suit, with hat bound with crape, and new black kid gloves 
on his hands. 

‘ Excuse me running up,’ said he; ‘the girl said Miss Treise 
was here. I’ve just seen my poor cousin gathered to his fathers, 
and by jingo—but what are you doing there to the Signora’s 
hand? Miss Treise, you are not meddling with the bandages, I 
hope?’ 

‘Oh, no, sir!’ answered the dressmaker promptly, ‘I’m only 
taking off the ring.’ 

‘Taking off the ring? Does it hurt her ?’ 

‘No, sir, but I’m going to take it to Mr. Jope to price it. You 
see, sir, I’m a lone unmarried lady, and my afflicted parent—no, 
ma’am, it’s no use your plucking at me and frowning, I will speak 
the truth. It’s just this, Mr. Curgenven. The lady here—I 
make no doubt she is a real lady—has not been able to pay for 
her board and lodging, and I can’t afford to keep her here for 
nothing, so we are going to dispose of her ring and watch and 
chain, that is all, sir. I said if she’d anyone she knew, and could 
refer me to, as would stand to her that I should receive my money, 
I wouldn’t press her no more, but as she couldn’t do that, and no 
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one has a right to luxuries, as a watch and chain and ring, who 
hasn’t paid for her bread-and-butter, let alone the sole and Dundee 
marmalade, she gave me authority to raise a little money on them 
trinkets she has.’ 

A flame started to Theresa’s cheeks, and she bowed her head. 
She was angry and vexed, ashamed that her necessity should be 
known, angry at the greed of the woman who took advantage of 
the opportunity to almost force Mr. Curgenven to offer the requi- 
site money. 

‘Look here, Miss Treise!’ said Mr. Percival. ‘ You cut down- 
stairs and make out your bill, and bring it me. I am in debt to 
the Signora—have been for years, and never paid it off. Ill do 
it now.’ 

When the dressmaker had disappeared: ‘ Signora—at low 
water-mark ?’ 

Theresa bent her head. 

‘So am I—ebb tide—frightful. Only think—had four thou- 
sand a year offered me with one hand, and with the other every 
penny I have to live on snatched from me. But, by George! 
Signora, that shan’t interfere ; I'll help you all I can, and in every 
way. We have-nots make the best comrades.’ 

‘How have you lost?’ 

‘My own cousin, to whose funeral I have been, had made a 
will before he married constituting me his heir. Then he married, 
and the fact of his marriage nullified the will—and he made, 
it seems, no fresh one, so I am left out in the cold. He had 
always given mea small annuity, and by his death I lose that. 
But I am a man and have my energies. I'll shift somehow. I 
am concerned for you—I wish I knew how to help you.’ 

Then into the room was shown Mr. Physic. 

‘Now, ma’am,’ said he, ‘what do you say to this? There’s a 
fortune in your hands—four thousand—to give to one or another, 
and none of it to stick to your fingers, unless you go into court 
with your claim and your story, and see what can be got for you 
there—of course, with my help? What doyou say tothat?’ He 
looked round, saw Mr. Percival, started, and said :— 

‘ There, there, I’m talking nonsense. I don’t mean it, I was 
joking. The fact is, I am a wag.’ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


MKS. CURGENVEN NUMBER TWO. 


‘ How do, ma’am,’ said Mr. Physic, entering the boudoir where 
Mrs. Curgenven of Curgenven was engaged at her secretaire of 
rosewood writing letters. 

There was veiled defiance in the tone of voice, and Mrs. Cur- 
genven looked up in surprise, for she was accustomed to deference 
from everyone, the agent included. 

‘ Well!’ she said in a hard tone, as she drew about her a moral 
panoply of steel, ‘ what is it to-day, Mr. Physic ?’ 

‘I have ventured—although it be early days—so soon after 
the funeral, to drive over Mrs. Curgenven.’ 

‘Mrs. ?’ 

‘Mrs. Curgenven,’ repeated Physic, with veiled triumph in his 
manner and voice; ‘not, in matter of fact, of Curgenven, who, 
however, considers herself as such by right.’ 

The widow resumed her writing, with a toss of the chin and 
a short snort. 

Mr. Physic waited. He had his hat in his hand, and he worked 
round the brim with his fingers before he spoke again. The lady 
continued writing as though unconscious of his presence. 

Presently he said, ‘I beg pardon, but I think it advisable that 
the two Mistresses Curgenven should meet and have the matter 
out between them. We don’t want to have a disturbance and a 
talk, and have an uproar over the matter.’ 

‘Excuse me,’ said Mrs. Curgenven, continuing to write, ‘I 
am engaged thismorning. Waters ought tohavesaid so. I have 
letters.’ 

‘I think it would be advisable, ma’am, if you would let the 
letters wait, and not postpone this matter. It must be brought 
to a head in one way or other, either privately or publicly. Which 
would you prefer?’ 

‘I presume, from your manner, that you have been enlisted to 
act for that person. Very well. I shall find someone else to act 
for me, if necessary, to defend me against impostors and their 
abettors.’ 

The agent coloured slightly. There had existed a covert feud 
between him and the lady ever since the marriage of Captain 
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Lambert. She had used her influence with her husband to get 
him to either take the management of his estates into his own 
hands or to put the accounts before a competent auditor, who 
would thoroughly investigate them, and satisfy her mind whether 
Physic was dealing with them honourably and honestly. But the 
captain was inert and good-natured, with a vein of scepticism in 
his soul. He argued that probably Physic was no worse than 
another, and that he himself might fall into less scrupulous or 
less competent hands if he changed his agent; that if he were 
defrauded it must be of small sums, and that the payment he 
made for Physic’s services was small; that if he got another 
agent he might have to pay twice the salary and get worse cheated, 
so that it was best for him to let things remain as they were. 

Physic was well aware that he had had Mrs. Curgenven as his 
antagonist for the last seventeen years, and he had never been 
quite certain whether she would not prevail in the end over the 
squire by persistence and succeed in dislodging him. If the pro- 
perty were to come to Mrs, Curgenven in trust for her daughter, 
according to the provisions of the marriage settlement, then he 
was quite certain that his connection with it was at an end. 

Mrs. Curgenven persisted in writing. Her brows were knitted, 
and she breathed in snatches; she was incensed at the insolence 
and persistency of the man. 

‘I beg pardon, madam,’ said Mr. Physic, ‘Mrs. Curgenven 
is in the fly from Liskeard at the door.’ 

*I do not choose to see the woman.’ 

‘But really it is necessary that you should. The matter must 
be sifted out. Let it be done quietly and privately, not in a court.’ 

Mrs. Curgenven threw down her pen, and turned sharply round. 

‘Mr. Physic,’ said she in an imperious tone, ‘that this crea- 
ture is an unfortunate I am well aware. It is really monstrous 
that on the day following the funeral of Captain Curgenven a 
painful and slanderous charge against him should be raked up— 
painful and mean to me, his widow, slanderous to his memory.’ 

‘It cannot be avoided, madam. This is a matter that is not 
to be burked.’ 

‘Mr. Physic,’ she spoke with composure due to her pride, ‘ it 
is, I allow, possible—mind, I do not say probable, for that it is 
not—but possible it is, that in early life Captain Curgenven may 
have done foolish, even culpable things. I did not then know 
him. He was not then under my—I mean I was not then his 
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wife. What he may have done as a boy I cannot say, as I do not 
know what were the principles in which he had been brought up, 
and what sort of chaplain there was to the vessel in which Mr. 
Lambert was then serving, but that there was any such entangle- 
ment as you seem to imply is preposterous. I will not listen 
to the suggestion. Jam Mrs. Curgenven of Curgenven.’ 

‘Will you not see this lady? She is at the door.’ 

‘Most assuredly not. I am a clergyman’s daughter. If I 
could be any good to her—get her into a Magdalen Home, or 
something of the sort, I would see what I could do, but to be 
browbeaten and insulted She swung herself round on her 
seat, took up the pen again, and began to write, or pretend to write. 

‘This unfortunate, as you are pleased to designate her,’ said 
Physic, ‘holds your destiny and fortune in her hands, and is un- 
fortunate in this respect, that she has the giving of the acres of 
Curgenven, and none of the earth sticks to her fingers; if she 
establishes her position, she will have only what can be got for her 
as widow. All depends on her as to who is to have four thousand 
a year.’ 

‘Four thousand stuff and nonsense!’ exclaimed Mrs. Cur- 
genven. 

‘I am sorry to find you so unwilling to enter into this matter 
privately. It will be far from agreeable to you to have it blazed 
abroad in all the West of England papers, to have it talked and 
laughed over by all your neighbours and acquaintances. You 
will have to vacate this house, and that unfortunate, as you term 
her, will turn you out of it.’ 

‘Indeed !’ 

‘Indeed she will.’ 

‘ And take my place here ?’ sneered Mrs. Curgenven. 

‘That I do not assert. As I said, she will not be one penny 
the better. You might make terms with her now for that very 
reason. She is extremely poor, and for a few pounds might be 
induced to waive her claim.’ 

‘Oh! now the truth is coming out. This is an attempt to 
extort money. I knew as much. She has empowered you to act 
as intermediary.’ 

‘Not at all. Not a word has passed between us relative to 
such a transaction. I, in the interests of the family, suggest it. 
Anything would be better than a scandal. I may tell you now, 
ma’am, that I knew of this marriage, and a genuine marriage it 
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was, for Captain Curgenven confided the facts to me when he 
proposed his union with yourself. The marriage took place at 
the Embassy in Naples.’ 

‘What is your evidence ?’ asked Mrs. Curgenven contemp-~ 
tuously. 

‘I have only the word of the late Captain Lambert, and that 
of the lady he married.’ 

‘Which latter is not worth a rush. You misunderstood my 
husband. He can have said, and did say, nothing of the sort.’ 

‘I have written to Naples for the certificates.’ 

‘Even if you get them, I will not believe them. Such things 
are easily manufactured.’ 

‘ But a jury might not share your opinion,’ said Physic. ‘And 
if you persist in refusing to come to a private arrangement, the 
matter must be gone into in a court of law. You are aware that 
if the marriage be established, then the will of Captain Curgenven 
comes into force. In the event of his having been free when he 
married you, then, of course, the marriage settlement has legal 
value, not otherwise. If it be proved that he was married and his 
wife alive when he contracted his union with yourself——’ 

Mrs. Curgenven started to her feet. 

‘I cannot endure this insolence! I cannot! I will not!’ 

‘You had better hear me out. I will put the whole matter 
before you with as much consideration for your feelings as may 
be, and, believe me, I am acting in your own interest and in 
that of Miss Alice, and of the whole Curgenven family, in urging 
the settlement of the matter between the four walls of a private 
chamber.’ 

Mrs. Curgenven reseated herself, She set her lips. She was 
highly incensed, not alarmed. 

‘If, then, through certain reasons, the will of Captain Cur- 
genven take effect, then this whole estate passes at once to Mr. 
Percival. Captain Lambert drew up his will after he succeeded 
to the property, and when he and Mr. Percival had met. At that 
time the captain believed he was married, and separated from his 
wife, and he did not accordingly suppose he could marry again. 
He was greatly embittered against the lady he had married, and 
when he made his will he bequeathed everything to his cousin 
Percival, and to Mr. Percival’s son, Justinian, after him. He 
made no provision whatever for his wife, he did not allude to her 
in his will.’ 
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Mrs. Curgenven listened, but pretended to be writing. 

‘ Afterwards, when Captain Curgenven had proposed to your- 
self, madam, he consulted me about his entanglements. I, of 
course, urged him to make inquiries relative to the person whom 
he had married, or supposed that he had married.’ 

Physic saw the lady’s hand contract on her pen spasmodically 
when he referred to the marriage as a fact, and her hand only 
relaxed when he added the words which admitted of it as suppo- 
sititious. 

‘He authorised me to expend a hundred pounds in expenses, 
but we learned nothing. Perhaps we instituted our search in the 
wrong direction. Be that as it may, our inquiries were resultless, 
we could find no trace of the lady whom Captain Lambert had 
married, or thought it possible that he may have married. Then 
he proceeded to contract his union with yourself, madam.’ 

Mrs. Curgenven dropped a blot of ink on the letter, uttered a 
gasp of vexation, and proceeded first to apply blotting paper to 
the page, and then to tear the note up, take a fresh sheet, and 
recommence the letter. 

‘After his marriage with yourself, madam, I strongly advised 
the captain to tear up his will, and to execute another, making 
provision for yourself, and constituting Miss Alice his heiress, 
should the present contingency arise ; that is to say, should it be 
discovered that his second marriage was invalid. I urged this, not 
once but again and again, but the captain was very shy of doing 
what I advised. He was afraid of this will turning up after his 
death and telling a story he desired should not be known, and 
which need not be known should the first wife never reappear. He 
was continually hoping that some news might reach him relative 
to her death. If that had taken place subsequent to his marriage 
with yourself, his intention was to confide the matter to you and 
be remarried to you without anyone but your own selves being 
the wiser for it. Unhappily, Captain Curgenven did not follow 
my advice. He was a man to postpone to an indefinite future 
the doing of things that were unpleasant. Had he drawn up this 
second will——’ 

‘He did not do it,’ said Mrs. Curgenven, ‘for the best of all 
reasons, because it was unnecessary.’ 

‘Unnecessary, madam! You will soon experience the 
consequences, You and Miss Alice are left utterly unprovided 
for,’ 
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‘And you dare to insinuate—nay, to assert, that my poor 
husband ought to have made a will in which he described me as 
his mistress, and Alice as his illegitimate child!’ 

‘So only could you obtain anything.’ 

‘He never did that. He could not have done it. Neither 
Alice nor I would accept one farthing under such a will as that. 
I defy you to prove a previous marriage !’ 

‘Very well, madam. Of course, if you force us to it, we must 
proceed legally. Iam sorry. It would have been so much better 
to have come to an arrangement without notoriety. You must 
consider, if this does become public, that it is you, you alone who 
are dragging the character of Captain Lambert first in the dirt, 
and then through the mouths of the public. How the Reverend 
Mr. Pamphlet will like this I am no judge to decide.’ 

Mrs. Curgenven was staggered for the first time. She laid 
down her pen and stood up. 

‘If this unpleasant affair comes into court, and the decision is 
given against you by lay——’ 

‘Oh, law! law!’ said the lady. ‘Courts are as generally in 
the wrong as in the right. I have no opinion of them.’ 

‘Possibly you may judge rightly; but supposing that your 
claim to be Mrs. Curgenven should be legally disallowed, by what 
name will you be known? By what name will Miss Alice be 
known? Will you be Miss Pamphlet again ?’ 

Mrs. Curgenven turned livid fora moment. Then the blood 
rushed into her face. 

‘I am a clergyman’s daughter! I am Mrs. Curgenven of 
Curgenven! If the law decide in favour of fraud and imposture 
and wickedness of every kind, I am sorry for it. But I am Mrs. 
Curgenven of Curgenven. It is infamous that this vile, this 
insulting claim should be trumped up when Captain Curgenven 
is no more alive to defend himself and to maintain his honour !’ 

‘Yes, he is dead,’ said Physic. ‘Do you know what he said 
to me one day, when I warned him of the rashness of his conduct 
in marrying again without evidence that his first wife was dead? 
“‘ By Jove!” said he to me, “if Theresa were to turn up again 
I should shoot myself; there’d be no other way out of it.” 
She did turn up, and he did shoot himself.’ 

‘It was accident, pure accident. So the coroner proved.’ 

‘Yes, because the jury and he had not the facts submitted to 
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them on which they could come to any other conclusion. Now, 
had you not best see the lady who asserts that she was married to 
Captain Curgenven ?’ 

‘TI do not choose to see her. If she is in the fly at the door, 
let. the fly take her back again. She shall not cross and pollute 
the threshold of this house so long as I am mistress in it!’ 

‘I pray you, madam, be reasonable. You are labouring under 
a delusion when you assume that the lady outside is an unfor- 
tunate. She will very soon establish her right to be called by that 
name which you have arrogated to yourself for seventeen years, 
and then you will have to content yourself with being Miss 
Pamphlet.’ 

‘This is intolerable. You are taking advantage of my being 
unprotected by any gentleman in the house. I must have my 
father here. Jet him be summoned.’ 

‘Very well, he shall decide. He will understand the gravity 
of the situation. I will, with your leave, touch the bell and send 
for the rector.’ 

‘As you choose.’ 

‘And then, may I bring the lady in here, that the matter may 
be gone into fully between us four ?’ 

‘No,’ said Mrs. Curgenven. ‘Did you not hear what I said ? 
She shall not cross the threshold whilst I am in the house and 
have servants at my command! And I will not leave this house 
till I am driven out of it.’ 

‘Then, may we go into the bungalow?’ 

The widow hesitated. She was angry and flushed. 

‘It will hardly do to have the interview on the terrace, with 
the maids at the bedroom windows, and the gardener at the 
flower-beds, their ears open to catch what is said.’ 

‘Very well; you may go into the bungalow.’ 

‘And, madam, will you come to us there ?’ 

‘I! and meet that brazen-faced—that abominable creature ? 
I! a clergyman’s daughter! Never! never! I am Mrs. Cur- 
genven of Curgenven. Let my father see her, and settle as he 
sees fit. I leave all in his hands, only don’t let him ask me to 
see her, for—I won't.’ 
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CHAPTER IX. 
MRS. CURGENVEN NUMBER ONE. 


Mr. Puysic went to the hired conveyance which he had left at the 
entrance to the house. The driver stood by his horse, with stolid 
face, brushing away the flies that assembled on the flanks and 
between the eyes of the brute, and addressed it sometimes in terms 
of flattery and endearment, then in those of obloquy and dislike. 

Theresa was inside the cab. She had not dismounted, as the 
agent had requested her to remain seated till his return, and she 
had plenty of matter to occupy her brain during his absence. 

The position of affairs relative to Curgenven had been ex- 
plained to her by Physic during the drive. She had a clear head, 
and she understood it. 

Captain Lambert had made his will shortly after his accession 
to the property, and then, knowing he was married and separated 
from his wife, and with no prospect before him of becoming a 
father, he had bequeathed everything to his cousin Percival for 
life, and then to Percival’s son, Justinian. When, however, a few 
years later, he married the rector’s daughter, a settlement had 
been drawn up whereby the estates were to descend to the children 
of Lambert, lawfully begotten, by his proposed wife Jane, 
daughter of the Reverend James Pamphlet, subject to a charge of 
three hundred pounds per annum to be paid to the widow after 
the coming of age of his eldest son, should he have one, or after 
the marriage of his daughter, should he have no son. 

Now as this marriage was invalid, so was the contract; 
consequently the previous will came into force. But Mr. Percival 
had up to this time been given no intimation of this. It was 
advisable that he should not be informed till the Pamphlet family 
had been consulted. What Mr. Physic proposed was that Mr. 
Percival should be told the circumstances in a day or two, and 
that he should take possession of Curgenven, the settlement being 
privately withdrawn. No one then need know of the scandal, 
that is to say, if the first Mrs. Curgenven could be persuaded to 
hold her tongue. 

Mr. Physic had thrown out intimations to Theresa on the 
drive that if she left her interests in his hands, made a friend of 
him, he would secure for her some pickings, He would make the 
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Pamphlets ‘stump up’ and the Curgenvens ‘ fork out,’ so that she 
need not be solicitous about her future. 

But to have one or other party forced to ‘ stump up,’ ‘ to fork 
out,’ or, to use another of the agent’s terms, ‘ shell out,’ through 
fear of her speaking openly of her affairs was not pleasant to 
Theresa. She was proud. Her pride had kept her separate from 
her husband all these years, and though some of it had broken 
down under privation and weakness, so that she had come to her 
husband to entreat help, that was a different matter from selling 
her secret to Mr. Percival to help him into Curgenven, and her 
silence to Mrs. Curgenven to save her pride from a fall. It was 
repugnant to her to make merchandise of her unhappy past ; but 
that she should entertain such a feeling did not occur to the agent, 
who was elated at having an opportunity in his hands of playing 
off one party aguinst another, and of paying off old grudges. 

Mr. Physic’s manner had been familiarly offensive, and Theresa 
had been obliged to treat him with coldness, feeling that the 
least relaxation on her part might lead to unpleasantness. She 
resolved on no account to return to Liskeard in the carriage with 
him ; she would either walk back, or, if she went in the cab, re- 
quire him to sit outside with the driver. 

He had hinted something about hunting in couples, about 
putting their horses together. Theresa’s life had not been a 
smooth one, but one of the principal ruffles in it had been 
occasioned by the attentions—sometimes serious, sometimes flip- 
pant, sometimes honourable, and sometimes not—of men who had 
been attracted by her good looks when younger than she was now ; 
and nothing in her tossed career had caused her greater annoy- 
ance, more heartaches and humiliations, than these same atten- 
tions. She was weary—weary to death of contest with adverse 
circumstances, craving for rest as age approached. Whether her 
personal charms, or the prospect of using her as his tool, had 
aroused interest in her in this man Physic, she did not care to 
ask; she resolved to shake herself free from him, and to act in- 
dependently. She wished to see and speak with Mrs. Curgenven, 
if possible, alone. 

She was still deep in thought when Physic put his terrier-like 
head in at the cab-window, and said, ‘She has her feathers up— 
the cockatoo. She won’t meet you, not she. But get out and 
come to the bungalow; the old daddy is to be summoned. He’s 
Master Pomposity, I can tell you.’ Then, turning to the driver, 
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he said, ‘ You, James, go round to the stables, and make the groom 
give youa feed. We shall be here another hour, and thank the 
stars if we get away then.’ 

He threw open the carriage-door and held his hand to assist 
Theresa to descend. She disregarded his hand, and alighted 
without aid. 

‘I particularly desire to see Mrs. Curgenven,’ she said, and 
took a step towards the front door. 

‘No use. She refuses an interview. Now, look here; don’t 
you put your oarin. If you do, you will upset the boat. Leave 
all to me, and trust your interests in my hands. They are safe 
there, safe as my own. I'll see that you get some snips off the 
cloth. The whole affair needs delicate and experienced handling. 
Let me alone; trust all to me, and you shall have no reason to 
complain. Two parties will be under lasting obligation to you, 
and I'll see to it that this obligation is cashable. There, what 
more could Ido? Come along with me to the bungalow; I have 
the key.’ 

Theresa followed Mr. Physic reluctantly across the terrace to 
the bungalow. He put the key into the door, and let her in. 

‘ There, my dear,’ said he, ‘to the right is the smoking-room. 
T’ll go after the venerable fossil. Make yourself comfortable and 
wait for us.’ 

Theresa entered, seated herself in an easy chair, and listened 
to the retreating steps of the agent. 

Therectory was distant by road half a mile; it adjoined the park; 
the church was in the grounds of Curgenven. In ancient times 
the priest lived in the manor-house, was chaplain there, and tutor 
to the children ; thus, in a good number of cases, the parish church 
is close to the manor-house. After the Reformation the parsons 
sought out domiciles for themselves, their wives and families, and 
built on the most suitable bit of glebe, consequently many a 
parsonage is far from the church. At Curgenven there was a short 
cut, a footpath from the rectory that opened into the churchyard 
by a locked wicket. The day was warm, bees were buzzing in the 
window, struggling against the glass to get out. They must have 
come down the chimney, by no other means could they have got 
into the bungalow. On the window-sill was a tortoiseshell 
butterfly that was dying. It had battered its wings in striving to 
penetrate the glass, as the bees were now doing, till its powers 
failed or its heart was broken, and then it fell down, and was 
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winnowing slowly with its bruised wings, like the rhythmical 
movement of lungs breathing, but this was the spasm of approach- 
ing death. In the corner of the window a spider had constructed 
a cobweb with a fibrous tunnel down which he lived, and from 
which he rushed when a fly was entangled, and drew it into his 
cave, but when a bee was caught in the mesh he remained quies- 
cent, and suffered the bee to disentangle himself unmolested. 

Through the window shone a copper-beech blazing in the sun. 
No ray of sunlight entered the room, for the window faced the 
north, but the copper-beech so blazed that it sent a reflected glow 
through the little room. 

Above the copper-beech soared Scottish pines, spreading inte 
flaky boughs, which were laden with rooks’ nests. No rooks were 
wheeling and curving about them now, for the nesting-time was 
over, and the birds, having reared their young, had gone off to the 
seaside or the moors for change of scene and air and diet. 

Theresa remained in the chair for some time, with the thoughts 
within her tossing in fitful, disordered fashion, like the waves on 
an ironbound coast that are broken into confusion of coil and 
recoil. The pain from her mending collar-bone, the weariness of 
the arm bound in one position, had produced a slight fever in her 
blood, that momentarily confused her thoughts. She looked 
about the little room. In this, Captain Curgenven had lounged 
reading the papers, smoking his pipe or cigar, had written his 
letters, and planned his mechanical contrivances. His waste-paper 
basket was beneath the table, full to overflow with envelopes and 
old circulars of wines, and damp-resisting paints, and iron-fencing, 
and lawn mowers; on the table were compass and rule, some books, 
a ‘Stone’s Justices’ Manual,’ for Captain Lambert had been a 
magistrate, and a notice from the petty sessional clerk of the cases 
that were to come before the bench next magistrates’ meeting, 
which happened to be the day of Captain Lambert Curgenven’s 
funeral. Against the walls were a picture of a ship—the vessel 
to which he had been appointed in the Pacific, and a rack of guns 
and fishing-rods. The squire had not been a sporting man him- 
self, but he had allowed his cousin Percival and Justinian, Per- 
cival’s son, and any friend who asked leave to shoot and fish over 
his property. 

On the mantelshelf were some Chinese curios, and on the floor 
a pair of well-worn slippers. Theresa did not notice these latter 
at first ; she was looking dreamily through the window at the rooks’ 
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nests, and was thinking how that the birds had their homes to 
which to come and from which to go, but she had never had one 
of her own. The birds are born in nests, but she had not been 
born eveninahome. Her father and mother had been wanderers, 
perhaps gipsies. The camp had been in a lane in Hampshire, 
near the New Forest, when scarlet fever had attacked the adults 
and the young, and had swept away her father, and mother, and 
sister; she—the babe—had been left, and had been taken charge 
of by a kind, good lady, Miss Fenton, who lived in a pleasant 
cottage on the outskirts of the forest. She had been adopted and 
brought up by Miss Fenton, and had been with her till that lady’s 
death at Naples. The rooks were better off than she. Year by 
year they came back to the same Scottish pines at Curgenven. 
That spider was better off than she, for he could build himself a 
home, spin himself a habitation out of his own bowels. Theresa 
might have recalled the words of Ralph in Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s old play of the ‘ Knight of the Burning Pestle’: ‘To a 
resolved mind, his home is everywhere.’ She had acted on this 
principle for nineteen years, and it had failed. She was dead- 
weary of a wandering, an uncertain life. Several times she had 
received offers of marriage, and might have made herself a home 
in the New World, but she could not forget that she was bound 
to an indifferent man, and he stood in the way of her finding a 
new home. Now, youth was over, her powers had failed, her 
energies were exhausted, and she longed for rest and security. It 
was not to be had. She saw how the bees were hammering at 
the glass to escape. They sought freedom that they might speed 
directly homeward. They had hives, where they stored their 
honey and where they could sleep the winter. They were a 
thousand times happier than she. 

The poor butterfly that lay on the table had no home. Her 
dreamy eyes rested on it, and, as her bosom rose and fell, it kept 
rhyme with the expansion and contraction of the battered wings 
of the dying insect. 

All at once an idea shot like an electric bolt through the 
heart of Theresa. She remembered that it was in the bungalow 
that Captain Curgenven had destroyed himself. The spasm was 
followed by a sense of numbness, a horror that she should be on 
the spot where he had died. Unwillingly, her eyes sank to the 
floor, searching, with fear quivering in every vein, lest she should 
there see the stain of his blood. She breathed more freely when 
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she saw that the floor was carpeted, and that it was certainly not: 


there that he had died. 
But his slippers were there—his slippers! 
Theresa rested her elbow on the arm of the chair and leaned 


her throbbing brow in her hand, as her-eyes observed those down- _ 


trodden slippers of threadbare, stained embroidery. 

A sense of bitterness had risen in her heart a moment before 
at the thought of Lambert, when she considered that he had not 
only not given her the home she sought, but had stood in the 
way of her finding one for herself; but now, at the sight of 
these old slippers, a great wave of pity for the wretched man rose 
in her heart, and rolled over its surface and washed out all the 
writing there scored against him. He had been hard pressed for 
money at Malta; he had not known where to turn for it. She 
had made no allowances for that, and the irritation consequent 
thereon. Since then she had experienced repeatedly what it was 
to be in the last straits for money, and she felt that she could 
forgive Lambert a great deal—if not all—the sorrow and ruin he 
had brought on her life. There had been mistakes and mis- 
understandings on both sides—carelessness on his, resentment on 
hers. The tears fringed her long lashes. 

‘I wonder—I do wonder,’ she thought, ‘whether he ever did 
think of me, and had any love at all for me ?’ 


She stood up. 
It was strange how that then, in the midst of her own anguish 


of mind, she could consider the suffering butterfly, but it was so. 
It seemed to her—but it may have been consequent on the fever 
in her blood troubling her mind—that the pain of the despairing, 
dying tortoiseshell butterfly was the one thing superadded to her 
own pain that she could not endure. She moved to the table, 
acting consciously after a fashion and unconsciously after a fashion, 
and took the sheet of notices for the Petty Sessions and passed 
the paper under the dying insect. 

As she did this, she discovered the surface of a writing-desk of 
olive wood inlaid with little Neapolitan figures, on which the sheet 
had lain. 

In an instant she remembered it, and forgot the butterfly. 
This was Lambert’s old desk that he had had at the time when 
they were married. There was the little fisherman on it with 
the red cap, and there the woman with the olive-green gown. 

She remembered distinctly how Lambert and she had laughed 
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to find that one of her keys opened his desk. She had that same key 
on her bunch in her pocket now. Should she open his desk ? Why 
not? Who had a greater right to do so than herself, his true wife ? 
And she longed to discover whether in that old desk there were any 
letter of hers treasured up, a lock of her hair, the little miniature 
of her done at Naples. She had no difficulty in unlocking the desk. 
She raised the lid and looked in. There were papers there. She 
turned them over with the fingers of the one hand she was able 
to use. 

No, not aletter, not a lock—but stay !—there was, she remem- 
bered, a secret drawer. The ink-pot must be taken out, and the 
side of the little compartment that held it raised, then that freed 
the secret drawer. She removed the glass ink-pot, and speedily 
succeeded in opening the drawer. There was the miniature, 
there the lock of hair, and something as well—a long envelope, 
sealed with the Curgenven arms, inscribed, in large letters: 

‘ My Wiil. 

To be opened only by Mr. Physic, and used by him in certain 

contingencies. 


* Lambert Curgenven. 


October 3, 18—.’ 
What was to be done? 


At that moment she heard steps and voices approaching. Mr. 
Physic and the rector were arriving. 

She hastily slipped the paper into her pocket, closed the 
secret drawer, replaced the ink-pot, relocked the desk, and sank, 
panting and flushed, into the armchair as the door opened and 
the two gentlemen entered. 

The butterfly was still. Its spasmodic wavings of the wings 
were at anend. It was dead. 





CHAPTER X. 
THE REVEREND JAMES PAMPHLET. 


THE REVEREND JAMES PaMPHLET’s face was of the colour of grey 
granite as he walked from the rectory to the manor beside Mr. 
— and heard his story. 
‘ Merciful Powers!’ he exclaimed. ‘ What will people say ?’ 
He passed his fingers through his white whiskers and drew 
them out to their full extent. 
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Unlike his daughter, he accepted the story at once, and was 
cowed at the prospect of its becoming public. 

‘Can nothing be done to hush up this unfortunate affair ?’ 

‘ Everything,’ answered Mr. Physic cheerily. ‘ But Mrs. Cur- 
genven—I mean Number Two—is quite inflexible. She will not 
see Number One, will not enter into communication with her, and 
persists that she is an impostor, or has concocted this story in order 
to extort money. Money, naturally, it will cost to hush up the 
facts, and facts they are. I don’t know that it is of any particular 
interest to anyone to conceal the facts except yourself and Mrs, 
Curgenven, your daughter. That they can be kept under a dish- 
cover without some payment is not probable. Number One is 
impecunious, Number One has been in America, Number One is 
not a fool by any means, and, when you tot these items together, 
why—it means money. I believe there is a proverb that “ speech 
is silver, but silence golden.” ’ 

The Reverend Mr. Pamphlet felt his gorge rise, as though he 
were in a rough sea. 

‘What do you think, now, at the outside, it will cost?’ he 
asked in a faint voice, much like that with which on board ship 
he would have said, ‘ Steward, a basin, please.’ 

You leave the matter to me. I am aman of business. I 
have my wits at my finger and toe ends, and a double portion in 
the tip of my nose. I'll do all Ican for you. Put your interests 
unreservedly into my hands, and I’ll do what I can to abate her 
demands. I tell you what we'll do. We'll get her shipped off to 
the States again. Reckon on me. I’m heart and soul for you.’ 

© You see,’ said the rector ina tremulous voice, as he took his 
whiskers with both hands and drew them out to stiffen them, 
conscious that his limpness of spirit had invaded his whiskers and 
had made them droop, ‘you see, between ourselves, I am in 
almost daily expectation of advancement, a canonry, or an arch- 
deaconry, or something of the sort; and if this dreadful affair 
were to get wind, the bishop might hesitate—might pass me over 
for a very inferior man, a man, I mean, who cannot put in such - 
claims as myself. You see, my dear Physic, the bishop can’t 
afford to select men for posts of importance if they are not safe 
every way—safe to have no definite convictions, safe to have 
nothing awkward in their past, and safe not to go off like rockets 
in the future. They must select men, you understand, of no 


marked individuality.’ 
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*I quite understand,’ said Physic, ‘men in the realm of man 
what whiting are among fishes, and Jerusalem artichokes among 
vegetables, and sago in the pudding realm.’ 

‘I wouldn’t put it quite in that way,’ said Mr. Pamphlet. 
‘But—to the point under consideration. Whatis to be done? I 
must see this person, of course, and if the story be true, as I sup- 
pose it is 

‘ About that no doubt at all. I have not the evidence in my 
hands yet, but I have written to the Embassy at Naples for it, 
and I may tell you, I’ve known about it for some time. I knew 
before the captain married your daughter.’ 

‘Thenwhy did you not inform me? I would not have permitted 
the marriage.’ 

‘The captain was convinced that his first missus was dead. 
He spent a hundred pounds in inquiries without coming on a trace 
of her. The fact is, we went the wrong way to work.’ 

‘ How so?’ 

‘The captain was certain she had run away with a Marchese 
Gioberti who had paid her attentions, and we expended that 
hundred pounds in tracking the marchese. But the scent led 
to earth. He was dead, and none of his relatives would say 
anything about the lady. Perhaps he had kept it from them; 
perhaps they did not choose, when he was dead, to say anything 
about his love affairs, so we concluded. It never occurred to the 
captain nor to me that, instead ofrunning away with the marchese, 
she had run away from him. Consequently, when we were 
searching in one direction, she was off in another, and we neg- 
lected the threads which would really have led us to her. Will 
you believe it? She left her address with the chaplain! It did 
not for one moment enter into the head of the captain to ask a 
parson as to her whereabouts.’ 

‘ Ah!’ said the rector, ‘ that was fatal.’ 

‘ Of course it was fatal. It led us all wrong.’ 

‘It is a dreadful business,’ groaned Mr. Pamphlet. ‘It must 
be hushed up—even if it cost money. I am not a rich man, 
Indeed, I may say I am a poor man.’ 

‘But you will spare what is necessary ?’ 

‘I must do what I must,’ said the rector, his face and hands 
becoming bathed with cold perspiration. ‘Oh that I should have 
come to this! Oh that Jane had never been born! She had 
measles when young—about thirteen—and pulled through, and 
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I was so glad then, Oh dear! how little we know what is best 
for us! And now, she will cost me a great deal of money, and 
may prevent my becoming an archdeacon! Oh dear! oh dear!’ 
moaned Mr. Pamphlet, ‘and I have tee-totalled under the bishop 
—just to please him—and been so zealous on the platform against 
moderate drinkers, and I have denied myself my glass of port— 
and all for nothing.’ He was on the verge of tears.. He put one 
hand over the other and rubbed the back, driving his fingers up the 
cuffs, with low sighs and moans to himself, forgetful for a moment 
of the presence of Mr. Physic, so overcome was he at the thought 
of his reputation receiving a blight, or of his pocket being emptied 
to save his reputation—or rather the reputation of his daughter. 

On reaching the bungalow door he hung back, and allowed 
Physic to open it and stand waiting for him to pass through. He 
pulled out a white pocket-handkerchief and mopped his brow, then 
plucked the agent’s sleeve, and said, in a low tone, ‘Don’t you 
think it would be better for me not to go in and seeher? Should 
any talk arise, should there be any question hereafter, I might 
be able to say that I had had nothing to do with it, that I had 
not seen the person, and had not entered into communication 
with her,’ 

‘That is as you like, sir. If you will leave it in my hands, 
and trust me——’ 

‘And yet—it might cost me more than I can possibly afford. 
Bless me! I never was so placed in my life before!’ 

The fact was that Mr. Pamphlet had not absolute trust in the 
sincerity and disinterestedness of the agent. He had heard 
enough from his daughter to make him mistrust his straightfor- 
wardness, and he thought, for his pocket’s sake, it would be ad- 
visable that he should be present when a bargain was struck ; 
whereas for the sake of his reputation it were preferable that 
the bargain should be struck whilst he was looking at the land- 
scape, scanning the clouds, listening to the voice of the thrushes, 
aud meditating on some sublime passage in the Hebrew poets. 

‘Really, my daughter is the proper person to enter into this 
negotiation. It concerns her a great deal more than it does me. 
I dare say you would not mind coming with me to the house, and 
helping me to induce her to take the conduct of this affair into 
her own hands.’ ; 

‘She will not come,’ said Physic; ‘ I’ve done my best.’ 


Mr. Pamphlet laid hold of bis whiskers, and not only pulled 
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the white hairs out as far as they could go, but pulled the cheeks 
out also in which the whiskers were rooted. 

‘If you like, I'll take everything into my hands,’ said Physic. 
‘T’ll be glad to do so. I’m a man of business and you are not. 
You, you know, sail about in the high atmosphere of theology, 
and don’t often come down to the low levels of common life.’ 

‘But this is not common life by any means. It is quite 
uncommon,’ said Mr. Pamphlet in a tone of distress. He did not 
like the eagerness of the agent to conduct the affair without him. 

‘After all,’ said he, tremulously, ‘I suppose it is absolutely 
necessary that an interview should take place. Is there anyone 
within sight ? You'll not say a word about this, now, will you?’ 

‘Not a soul of a word. Come along, sir.’ 

The agent preceded the rector, whose white collar adhered to 
his throat, so moist had the latter become. 

The delay at the door had allowed Theresa time to recover her 
composure. When the two men entered, she put her sole avail- 
able hand to the arm of the chair and attempted to rise, but the 
rector bowed stiffly and waved to her to remain seated. 

‘I—I—ahem,’ began Mr. Pamphlet, and got no further. 
Physic at once flew to his relief. Strutting first to this side 
and then to the other of the rector, very much like a showman 
exhibiting a five-legged sheep, or a dealer disposing of a spavined 
horse, he pointed to Mr. Pamphlet and entered into a glowing 
account of his qualities. ‘See, ma’am, this is the gentleman, 
the father of the lady whom Captain Curgenven married. He’s 
a rural dean, he is, and rector of this parish, and a perfect model, 
ma’am, of what a clergyman of the Established Church ought to 
be; and I wish with all my heart there were more like him. Why, 
ma'am, the curate who comes to this gentleman is as certain of 
getting aliving as Mr. Pamphlet’s waistcoat is of stretching down 
into an apron, and his trousers of shrinking up into breeches, and 
his hat of curling up at the side and developing a rosette in the 
middle. Now, you see, to one of his persuasion, in which respect- 
ability is all, the situation in which heis now placed is dreadful— 
is appalling. If his daughter is not Mrs. Curgenven, what is 
she? No organising will carry him into a prebendal stall or an 
episcopal throne with such a scandal as that in his family. You 
see how overcome he is at the very thought! He can’t even 
speak—he’s all of a quiver.’ 

‘No, no! now, come!’ said the rector, in nervous protest. 
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‘Yes, but he is, though,’ proceeded Mr. Physic. ‘ Well, now 
to the point. You see, my dear madam, we are all of one mind ; 
we all think just the same: that this had better be hushed up. 
We don’t want to blaze this unfortunate matter about, and heap 
shame on the grave of Captain Curgenven, and cut away the 
pinion-feathers on which the reverend gentleman is soaring into 
preferment, and blight the respectable name of that worthy lady 
whom Captain Curgenven so reprehensibly made his wife, without 
even telling her that he couldn’t do it properly.’ 

‘I have no desire to cause pain and humiliation to anyone,’ 
said Theresa quietly, rising from her chair, and facing the rector. 
‘For nineteen years I and my husband were separated. He 
never inquired after me, and I never held any communication 
with him, Our marriage was a mistake. I went into it as a 
child of sixteen—urged to it—not knowing what I was doing; 
really driven into it, having no other course open to me. I 
speedily regretted it. Lambert never cared for me except with a 
passing fancy. I would not have come here to find him out, 
but that I was driven to do so by necessity. I came, not to ask 
him to receive me to himself, but to help me to keep away from 
him.’ 

‘Exactly,’ said Physic; ‘a little money. We all want that, 
and go for it where we know we can get it. You were perfectly 
right. He had four thousand a year, and certainly out of that 
four thousand was bound to furnish you with enough to live upon. 
The only wonder is that you did not come sooner.’ 

‘I was earning my livelihood.’ 

‘And, perhaps, did not know that the captain was well off.’ 

‘I did not know that. That I discovered quite accidentally.’ 

‘Well, we won’t go into that matter now, it is not to the 
point. Money you wanted,’ said Physic. ‘For money you came 
to Curgenven, and there you discovered things were not quite 
what you expected. Unhappily, your appearance so startled the 
captain that—well, it was an accident, we know—his hand shook, 
and he was shot. I suppose it is money still that you want? 
You haven’t come into a fortune since you arrived here, have 
you?’ 

‘I wish to observe,’ said Mr. Pamphlet in a trembling voice, 
whilst he deprecatingly waved his hand, ‘that my living is not 
good, and it is saddled with a heavy charge to Queen Anne’s 
Bounty. Iam obliged, owing to the elaboration of my organisation, 
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to keep the curate, a mission woman, and a Scripture reader. 
The costs are very great, so that I am in fact a poor, a very poor 
man. I do most sincerely desire to hush up this dreadful scandal, 
but my means will not allow me to be lavish. If fifty pounds, 
or, at the very outside, a hun—I mean seventy-five, could induce 
ou-—’ 

, ‘ Allow me to interrupt you,’ said Theresa, with haughtiness. 
‘You entirely misconceive why I am here. I wished to see your 
daughter, and speak face to face with her. She refuses me that 
courtesy. I am sorry. We could then have done without the 
intervention of Mr. Physic.’ 

‘I assure you, ma’am, the whole matter has been placed in my 
hands,’ said the agent. 

‘Not by me! I refuse to permit your interference, as far as 
I am concerned ; and as far as I can understand, the only person 
in the whole affair who holds the key is myself. I am Mrs. 
Curgenven, and was the lawful, the only lawful wife of the late 
Captain Curgenven. But for nineteen years I have contented 
myself with the name of Mrs. Lambert, or, in professional circles, 
of Signora Lamberta. I shall be quite willing to remain under 
that designation for the future. I have not, for nineteen years, 
talked of my troubles and the wrongs done me, and I have no 
intention of talking of them now, after he who wronged me and 
occasioned all my sorrows is no more.’ 

‘I am so thankful, so thankful to hear you say so,’ gasped the 
rector. 

‘Not only so, but Mr. Physic entirely misunderstands me if 
he thinks that I am one to sell my silence. So long as the pro- 
perty goes as it was willed, I am content. I will say nothing of 
the past to anyone, nor ask you for one farthing in payment for 
my silence.’ 

‘Oh, what a Christian! what a true Christian !’ said the rector, 
pulling out his whiskers till they stood on end as if electrified. 

‘I do ask one thing, but that is not money. It is a fact that 
I am destitute—absolutely destitute. I can earn my livelihocd if 
put in the way to do so. Recommend me, help me to some place 
where I can be a companion to a lady, or a governess to elder 
girls, and I will trouble you no more. I am a good linguist, have 
been well educated, can play and sing.’ 

‘I will do everything I can,’ said Mr. Pamphlet with enthu- 
siasm., ‘Why, bless me, there is my daughter, Mrs. Boxholder, 
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wants this, and wrote to me only the other day. I'll recommend 
you to her at once.’ 

‘Papa, you shall do nothing of the sort!’ Mrs. Curgenven 
burst in. Finding that her father had gone to the bungalow, she 
had so far relented from her former resolution as to follow, that 
she might hear what went on. 

‘Papa, you shall do nothing of the sort! How can you! 
There are Rose and Flora to be considered, And you would 
introduce a person—a person lost to all sense of decency, an 
impostor ?’ 

‘Oh, my dear, she is such a Christian! such an excellent 
Christian! and (aside) it will save us some hundreds of pounds.’ 

Mr. Physic, his beady eyes glittering with anger, brushed up 
against Theresa, and said aside, ‘ You fool !—you double fool !’ 


(To be continued.) 























MY POOL: 


SCENES AND SEASONS AT AN INLAND RESERVOIR, 


My pool is really a canal reservoir in a Midland county. Not 
mine at all; but I have visited it so often, have spent so many 
hours investigating its resources from an ornithologist’s point of 
view, and in watching its feathered inhabitants at all hours and 
seasons, that I seem to have acquired a kind of property in the 
pool shared by no one else. 

Before daylight in the morning, and after dark has closed in; 
in the heat and glare of a summer’s day, and in the storms, the 
rain, and snow and frost of winter, I have always found something 
to observe. 

My pool forms the upper end of a little branch valley running 
down to the larger one of a tributary of the Thames. A broad 
strong embankment was carried across the little valley and the re- 
servoir was formed, and fed by a few springs or tiny streamlets, 
and the drainage of the surrounding fields. Some twenty acres 
in extent, and roughly of an oblong square, it is just a convenient 
size. Large enough to attract plenty of wildfowl, and not so 
large but that I can by creeping round always get any bird within 
range of my field glasses wherever it may be on the water. 

A bright spring day towards the end of March or the begin- 
ning of April isas good a time as any to make the acquaintance of 
my pool. Even in our most inclement springs the ice will have 
broken up by then, and the rushes will not have grown up 
sufficiently high to hide the water-birds. The morning has been 
dull and cold, for the wind sits in the East, but at midday the 
sun breaks out and we have quite a hot afternoon. The coots are 
fighting among themselves, and chasing one another noisily about. 
With lowered heads and wings upraised they rush at the objects 
of their wrath ; little by little, swimming becomes flying, and along 
the top of the water they hurry, striding vigorously in the air or 
with their lobed feet just tipping the water. Then up they rise, 
whirring round at some height, but soon splash heavily into the 
water again. From the rushes you hear the ‘chuckle’ of the 
moorhen, or mark his bright red bill and forehead-shield, and 
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nodding head and flirting white-lined tail, as he paddles quietly along 
the edge. A pair of little grebes or dabchicks are swimming rapidly 
about among the slower wildfowl ; anon they rise on the wing and 
speed their way over the surface on rapid beats of their short, 
rounded pinions. We can hear the cries of the young rooks 
sounding softly from the nests in yonder high elms, and watch the 
old birds flying to and from the arable fields. From the adjacent 
fallows comes the coolie-coolie—wee-eeep of the nesting peewits, and 
presently one comes swooping over the pool, and after wheeling 
about just over the surface of the water for a few minutes returns 
to its hiding ground. It never touched the water, and unless it 
was to view the reflection of its own glossy black and white dress 
one wonders what the object of its excursion could have been. 
Wander round the far side of the pool and you will probably 
have two or three male peewits wheeling round your head and 
‘drumming’ loudly with their wings, while every conceivable 
variety of their varied cry greets the ear. No bird is more 
careful to ‘mob’ the intruder upon its nesting ground, or tries 
more hard to lure or drive the unwelcome visitor from the 
vicinity of its eggs and young. The hedges are now beginning 
to grow a little green, especially where the honeysuckle overtops 
the fence, and from the bank we have gathered quite a bunch of 
primroses. 

When the surrounding country is swept by the bitter east 
wind; when the earth is hard and dusty and all vegetation is 
shrivelling under the malign influence of this ‘erden’ weather as 
we call it, all the swallow family in the district seems to collect 
over the pool in its comparatively sheltered hollow. Here over 
the water they can find their insect food, and the whole pool is 
alive with them, skimming and wheeling and fluttering and 
gliding, and all about are the little ripples where they have 
lightly touched the water. A carrion crow goes on to her nest in 
one of the tall elms in the boundary hedge as we watch her 
through the glasses, and a cuckoo is singing loudly in full view in 
the next tree. They are neither here for much good. The latter: 
will billet her great hungry young one on some unfortunate pair 
of little warblers, and thereby prevent the rearing of a whole brood 
of the latter’s proper progeny. Yet we cannot wish Cuculus away, 
for we should sadly miss his looked for song when 


In May he sings all day. 
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And we should miss too the loud, deep spring croak of the carrion 
crow, gorork gorork, fell robber that he is, although we know full 
well that he will levy a heavy tribute on the eggs of the wild ducks 
and other fowl on the pool, as well as those of the partridges on 
the surrounding lands, during the coming summer. A little later 
in the year and the rushes will be growing up, but before they are 
quite up we may notice the bulky raft-like nests the coots have 
formed. Floating for the most part, and moored securely to tufts 
of water-plants, they are heavy substantial structures, formed 
chiefly of dead flags and rushes and lined with the finer portions 
of the same. But the coots add to their nests constantly during 
incubation, and love apparently to decorate them with flowering 
plants. I have once or twice seen the nests quite gay with 
yellow flowers. On the side facing the open water a sloping plat- 
form is made so that the bird can go on and off easily. If you 
approach cautiously you may watch through your glasses the 
dusky birds seated on their rafts. But an unwary movement has 
betrayed you. Notice the difference in Fulica’s movements when 
she has seen you and thinks you have not seen her,and when she 
knows you have. In the latter case she will glide down the plat- 
form and swim quietly away with affected unconcern; in the 
former you only hear the ‘ plump’ as she dives straight off the 
nest only to come up again when either hidden by vegetation or 
at some little distance from the nest. Now the useful glasses 
are again called into play, and with their aid we can distinguish 
the black speckled stone-coloured eggs which lie in the vacated 
nest. Close under the bank, in the middle of a large clump of 
‘hassock’ grass, a moorhen has formed her nest and laid her eggs. 
We cannot say built her nest (though she usually does so), for in 
this case she has merely formed a cup-shaped hollow among the 
growing grass blades, the upper portion of which meet over the 
top and embower the nest. 

In the first week in May I generally find that the common 
sandpiper has put in an appearance on its vernal migration to the 
rapid streams of the north and west of Britain. It is a pretty 
sight to see a little party of these delicately-coloured waders run- 
ning busily about over the grassy bank, or searching among the 
big stones at the water’s edge for minute crustaceans or molluscs 
lodged there. Sometimes you may see one resting quietly on the 
end of a rail, or tripping daintily along some dead branch over- 
hanging the water. The lovely canary-coloured Ray’s wagtail, too, 
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on its first arrival, loves the short turf of this bank. How lightly 
and quickly their little black feet move, and how eagerly they 
dart forward with half-opened wings to snatch some fly or tiny 
beetle in the grass. The sober-tinted meadow pipit also is here 
in little flocks on passage, and we often notice the handsome 
black and white dress of the common pied wagtails and hear their 
ringing cries. 

What a rich lush-green beauty there is about the pool in 
summer! It is delightful to stroll down there on a calm still June 
evening. The day has been very hot, with a bright sun beating 
down from a cloudless sky. But now at sunset a delightful fresh 
coolness pervades the air down by the water. The air too is sweet 
with innumerable scents; the fragrance of the growing hay grass 
standing thick and sprinkled with yellow rattle, red clover, moon 
daisies and buttercups; the rich thick sweetness of the sprays of 
honeysuckle and the delicate scent of the dogroses on the 
boundary hedge; and above all the sense of freshness (for it is a 
sensation rather than ascent) which rises from the water. On the 
hedge bank and at the edge of the ditch the primroses and cowslips 
have given place to the purple and white spikes of the spotted 
orchis, and the ditch sides are gay with pink lychnis. Out inthe 
shallow water is a wealth of vegetation. How beautiful are the 
beds of rushes and reeds with their ‘frem’ green! Here and there 
we have the broad greyish green leaves of the flag and the lovely de- 
licate yellow flowers, so fragile that you cannot carry home safely a 
full-blown specimen. Dotted about beyond the edge of the rushes 
are tufts of broad-leaved water plantain, which later in the season 
will throw up spikes of starry white flowers. Nearer the bank, on 
drier ground, we have masses of tall willow-herb, water stitchwort, 
and bright green celery-leaved crowfoot. The turquoise flowers of 
the greater water forget-me-not are coming out now, and the 
brooklime has put forth its darker blue flowers. The smooth 
glassy surface of the water has a quiet grey tint, for the glow of 
the sunset is obscured by the ridge of high ground on the west. 
Here and there the silver grey is varied by dark patches where . 
masses of the broad floating leaves of the Potamogeton natans 
and of floating water persicaria make a green carpet ; and there, 
too, are the star-like blossoms of the water ranunculus growing so 
thickly in places as to produce a broad milk-white patch. 

From the hedgerow’s tangled growth comes the plaintive weet 
wee-eet of the willow warbler, anxious for her brood softly cradled 
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in the domed feather-lined nest hidden among the herbage on 
the hedge bank, and the soft coo of the turtle dove is heard among 
the leafy ash poles. The hurried song of the babbling sedge 
warbler in the rushes is incessant. The monotonous chant of the 
reed bunting, and the twitter of the swallows, are the usual 
summer evening sounds, and we catch too, faintly, the scream of 
the swifts high overhead. At the edge of the rushes a wild duck 
is quietly paddling along, her young brood doubtless following 
closely in her wake, but safely out of sight in the rushes, which 
they will thread easily enough, and ready to dive and hide ina 
moment at the warning croak of the old bird. For ducklings have 
many enemies. If luckily they escape the jaws of some hungry 
pike lurking under the weeds, those carrion crows which have 
their nest in yonder tall hedgerow elm have hard work to feed 
their hungry brood, and a duckling will not come amiss. The 
crow is not very particular as to his menu. Eggs and young 
birds are delicacies, but he does not scorn frogs and toads, and 
when the water in the pool is low, and the mud is exposed, he 
searches for and eats the large morsels which abound there. Sub- 
stantial diet in the shape of a dead hedgehog and the rare treat of 
a peck at a bit of mutton are fully appreciated, but a lighter diet 
is by no means despised and has often to be put up with. In 
autumn you may see the crow in the stubbles and grassfields, and 
at that season as well asin winter and early spring he does a great 
deal of good by devouring grubs, worms and slugs, and other 
noxious creatures. 

Out on the water a crested grebe is carefully washing itself, 
his long supple neck turned back as he carefully preens and 
dresses his feathers. Now he turns over on one side, exposing 
the shining white of his flanks and underparts, as he passes one 
palmated foot along from shoulder to tail, and carefully combs his 
thick, close plumage. Now he splashes the water over him, and, 
submerging his head, shakes it rapidly under water. No bird is 
more careful of his appearance, and, truly, it well repays the 
trouble bestowed upon it. No more beautiful swimming bird 
frequents the water. How his white neck and breast shine! and 
most beautifully they contrast with his glossy blackish crown and 
rich chestnut cheek ruffs. The heron does not breed here, or, as 
far as I know, within many miles. Yet it is a pretty constant 
visitor at all times of the year. Often when sitting enjoying my 
pipe in a certain sheltered spot, which has formed my post of 
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observation for many an hour, I have seen with pleasure the large 
grey forms come sailing silently along on noiseless, almost 
motionless, pinions, and drop in some swampy spot. Then, after 
a careful scrutiny of the surroundings, during which the slightest 
exposed movement on my part would be certainly detected, the 
heron’s attention becomes riveted on the ground and water 
immediately within range of his long sharp beak. Not less 
pleasing to the sight are the tall grey birds perched on the top- 
most boughs of some leafy elm. When the water is low herons 
arrive in increased numbers to regale themselves on the numerous 
frogs and the easily accessible small fry in the shallows. The 
bullrush beds in July form roosting spots for large congregations 
of swallows, composed chiefly of the newly-flown first broods. 
Visit the pool again. It is a warm, still, hazy afternoon 
in the latter part of September. One of those delicious autumn 
days when summer, without stopping, seems to look back at us. 
One of those warm mellow days which, with all their sense of 
ripeness (and its consequent decay) seem so like summer as to 
almost deceive us; we can hardly realise that we are within a 
very few weeks of the fall of the leaf. Just one more taste, one 
more glimpse of summer; we know it will be soon past, and that 
the contrast will seem all the darker, and we value it all the more 
accordingly. Just outside the big bed of rushes, scattered among 
the water-plants, some seventy or eighty wild ducks are basking 
in the warm afternoon sun or sportively diving just beneath the 
surface. The mallards are fast resuming their bright colours, 
which they lost during the summer months, when, being tempo- 
rarily incapable of flight on account of the simultaneous moulting 
of all the primary quill-feathers, Nature provided them with a 
sombre livery resembling that of their mates, so that they might 
the more easily find safety in seclusion and retirement until their 
wings had grown again. Now the ‘eclipse’ is over, and they are 
donning once more their bright attire. Some are already in 
perfect dress, while others are to be seen in every intermediate 
stage. Further out we notice a ‘spring’ of nine teal, those - 
diminutive ducks so neat and pretty in life, and withal so 
excellent on the table. As we walk round the bank we hear a 
full mellow whistling note, Tul-a-wee-wee, tul-a-wee-wee. From 
the sheltering under-bank a green sandpiper has risen, and now 
is skimming on much-bent wings low over the water to the 
opposite side. As he goes the white basal half of his tail and the 
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conspicuous patch on the lower part of his back mark him at 
once, and as as he twirls up on one side for a moment just before 
alighting we notice the remarkable dark under-surfaces of his 
wings. The green sandpiper is a pretty regular autumn visitor at 
the pool, arriving sometimes in July. He is on his way from his 
breeding-grounds in Scandinavia and Northern Russia, and in a 
general way will not remain after this month. Occasionally, 
however, it has stayed with us during the winter, but I never saw 
it at the pool later than November, and only once on the return 
journey in spring. A kingfisher flashes blue as it half crosses 
the water; but midway it pauses in its flight, turning upwards a 
little ; one moment it is poised, kestrel-like, on beating wings, its 
long bill pointing downwards, the next it drops with a splash into 
the water, emerging with a tiny fish, the glitter of which can just 
be distinguished. At the end of September and early in October 
numbers of swallows and martins again haunt the water, seeking 
under the shelter of the reed beds for the insects which at this 
season still continue in some abundance in such situations. And 
about this time, or somewhat earlier, I have noticed that the 
delicate little sand martins have joined their congeners in skim- 
ming over the water; but the bank martin, as it is sometimes 
called, is at all seasons an unusual visitor to the pool, there being 
no breeding-colony in the neighbourhood. I think the swallow 
family linger here as late as anywhere in the district, but the 
middle of October generally sees the last of them, and the 
naturalist is then more engaged in looking out for the arrival of 
the winter visitors than concerned in the departure of the guests 
of summer. The elegant long-tailed grey wagtail, whose under 
parts are coloured with the purest and most delicate sulphur yellow 
imaginable, may sometimes be seen in October tipping over the 
stones of the pond bay, but he never stays long at the pool. He 
only comes to us in this district in autumn to stay the winter, 
and in spring he is (with very rare exceptions) away to Northern 
or Western Britain to nest in the rocky bank of a brawling stream, 
or in a hole in the masonry of some grey stone bridge spanning 
its musical waters. 

A little later in the year than our last visit. October has 
come and touched the leaves. The touch of autumn is always 
felt so early down by the waterside. The hedge is crimson and 
purple, and orange and golden, and deep green and yellow and 
brown. The red and gold of the hedge maple, the deep purple of 
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the dogwood, the bright light brown of the hazel, the orange and 
yellow of the hawthorn, and the green of the as yet untouched 
bramble! What a medley of colours! But not in the least 
gaudy—Nature is never that—and beautiful enough. Especially 
beautiful this morning. On the one side of the boundary hedge 
the sparkling water reflects the bright blue sky and the light 
floating snowy clouds, while on the other we have the still rich 
green of the aftermath grass. There has been a slight frost early, 
and now the grass is spangled with dewdrops, and diamonds are 
hanging from leaf and gossamer. The acorns are just beginning 
to patter down from the yellowing hedgerow oaks, so as we come 
down the fields we often put out a woodpigeon or two which have 
been feeding on the acorns, with which they often quite fill their 
crops. This morning, indeed, we spring three pheasants under 
one spreading oak. Nothing draws pheasants away from home in 
autumn so frequently as acorns and blackberries; in search of 
both they often wander far from the coverts along the hedgerows. 
A redwing flies up from the hedge bank as we turn through the 
bridle-gate—the first real guest of winter—and twisting about the 
heads of the tall water-plants are two or three lesser redpolls, 
other visitors from the north. 

There is something for the naturalist to learn even in 
the cheerless early hours of dawn on a November morning. 
It is quite dark when I leave the house at a quarter to six, 
and turn across the fields to walk the three miles to the water. 
A still morning, dull and rather foggy after sunrise. The 
world is just awaking, or wakes up as I go along. The 
partridge is the first bird to move; several are calling on the 
fallows before the church clock strikes six. Next a lark flies 
overhead ; it is much too dark to see it, but the call-note is 
unmistakable. Half an hour later, as I pass a little copse, a 
robin is singing a gentle little lay, and the ‘clink clink’ of a 
blackbird quite startles one in the morning stillness. At this 
time in the morning you often get very close to birds. I don’t 
think it is because the light is bad, because I have not noticed 
that they are particularly easy of approach in the dusk of evening. 
Perhaps their morning meal absorbs all their attention. Going 
down the grass fields in the grey dawn I almost stumble on to 
the top of a covey of partridges, but they will be hard enough to 
get near in a couple of hours’time. When I peer over the hedge 
it is still too dark to see what the pool holds, but when the grey 
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light steals gradually over the water and I scan the surface with 
the glasses I see that it is void of ducks. Now this is just what I 
wanted, for this early morning visit was made chiefly with a 
view to seeing the ducks come home from their nightly feeding 
grounds in the wet meadows and streams in the valley below. 
The fowl ‘ flight’ from the water where they have spent the day 
to their feeding-grounds between sunset and dark, and return in 
the early hours of the morning. Wildfowlers know this habit 
well, and ‘flighting,’ or shooting them as they go and come, is a 
favourite method of procuring wild ducks. At a quarter before 
seven, still before sunrise, a solitary duck appears flying round, 
and five minutes later a rush of wings is heard overhead, and half 
a score of mallard and duck pitch on to the water. Into the 
sheltering rushes they paddle at once, all save one fine old 
mallard, who remains calling at the edge of the rush-bed for 
some minutes, probably satisfying himself that all was quiet and 
safe. And so they drop in in little parties. Just then a crested 
grebe emerges from the rushes, and instantly commences a series 
of splashing dives by way of a morning tub. Grebes are great at 
ablutions. As I move gently down the pool-side under cover of 
the hedge I notice an unusual degree of liveliness about the 
moorhens. They are so on some days, while on others they will 
allow the spaniel to ‘chop’ them rather than rise. A reason for 
this inconsistent behaviour would be hard to discover. On the 
grassy top of the embankment the coots are feeding about, for all 
the world like so many barn-door fowls. But a wary fowl is the 
bald-coot, and my presence is soon detected. ‘Splash splash, 
scurry scurry rattle,’ and in a few seconds the whole shoal are 
swimming at some distance from the bank. 

The starlings, roosting in the rushes, are in no hurry to turn out 
inthe morning. The lark has been abroad an hour, and the robin 
sung his matins half that time ago ; but not until seven o’clock, not 
until one minute after the sun is timed to rise, did Sturnus venture 
to leave his snug billet. Then out they came in a compact block, 
just as they went in, only soberly and quietly, without any chatter- 
ing, and sailed off at once into the neighbouring fields to search for 
the not over early worm. When the upper end is reached again 
the tufted ducks and pochards have arrived, and the latter are 
actively diving for a further meal of water-weed. Later in the 
morning they will be quietly resting, the red heads of the 
pochards turned back over their clear grey mantles, and their 
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bills tucked in among the feathers, as they complacently float in 
perfect safety out in the middle of the water, for diving ducks do 
not seek shelter among the rushes. As I turn homewards to 
breakfast (now an imperative duty) the ‘chack chack’ of the 
fieldfares, the first of the season, catches the ear, as the birds 
fly with undulating flight in a straggling flock overhead. 

A quiet winter afternoon just before Christmas. We are 
enjoying that ‘ dark, still, dry, warm weather’ occasionally happen- 
ing in the winter months, about which Gilbert White wrote in 
verse. There is a great charm in it. A charm in the short 
winter afternoon, with soft grey sky and mild atmosphere ; in the 
yellow of the damp grass, and the sweet smell of the fallen and 
decaying leaves. The song thrushes are singing again now, 
morning and evening, not quite so full and gladsome a song as 
that of spring, but a quiet hopeful melody reminding one of that 
season to which earth and Nature will surely awake. The robin’s 
winter song is heard in all directions, and we have, too, occasion- 
ally, the sweet wild strains of the mistletoe thrush. The hurried 
song, also, of the wren, the modest but cheery rippling notes of 
the hedge-sparrow, and the chatter and whistling of the starling, 
though these three sing more in the morning. Truly the winter 
choir is a full one, as sweet, if not so rich, as that of May. The 
pool is dotted over with wildfowl, singly and in little ‘bunches,’ 
In the quiet sheltered corner, where the hedges are especially 
tall and thick, and where the water ends in a bed of rushes and 
flags, merging into a little bit of marshy ground studded with 
osiers and willows, two or three pairs of wild ducks are floating. 
Can you have a much more beautiful bird than the old mallard in 
fullest plumage? Look at his velvety green head, the soft 
blended greys and browns of his mantle, and the purple speculum 
on his wing. Numbers of others are farther out on the water, 
and there we note the neat form of the teal, sitting so lightly on 
the water, and yonder is a bunch of red-headed pochards and two 
or three tufted ducks. The male tufted duck is a study in black 
and white, but the glossy black of his head and back has a bluish 
purple reflection, which enhances the contrast of his snowy flanks. 
Coots and moorhens, too, are there to swell the number, and in 
and out of the throng two tiny birds are swimming with great 
rapidity—they remind one of torpedo-boats among the slower 
craft. Every now and then one of them disappears beneath the 
surface to pop up again a few yards off—an active bird is the 
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dabchick. As I pass the large rush-bed a couple of snipe get up, 
with a loud ‘scape, scape.’ But the short afternoon is drawing to 
a close, and the loud and constant quacking of the ducks tells 
that the time is coming for them to fly to their feeding-grounds 
in the larger valley. About half an hour after sunset they begin 
to go, rising in little parties, and going off quietly enough. Most 
of them leave within the next few minutes, but some are still 
there when darkness has settled down on the water. Now the 
birds are flying in to their roosts. Little flocks of fieldfares and 
redwings are arriving, and after a turn or two in the air drop 
down suddenly, with closed wings, into the rough bushes on the 
bank of the pool. Their quick cries are sounding all around. 
Chaffinches and yellowhammers are coming from the stubbles 
and ‘clover-backs’ down to the high hedges; flock after flock 
arrives, until large numbers are collected in those passed on the 
homeward way. 

Another glance at the pool. We have seen it in sunshine; 
let us visit it in storm. The west wind is roaring and tearing 
down the valley, snapping the branchlets from the elms and 
_ hurling them far away. No bird dare venture on the wing. The 

small birds are crouched on the ground in the cart ruts and at 
the side of the road, where the edge of the turf, just there raised 
above the road, makes a little shelter ; so overcome are they that 
they will hardly rise out of our path. It is a fearful storm 
Great trees are snapped off a foot or two from the ground like 
sticks, others are rooted up ; hovels and ricks are unroofed to-day, 
and the rain and sleet falls now and again in torrents. But it is 
worth a wetting and a hard fight with the wind to see my 
favourite pool in a storm. After all, one cannot make out 
much. There is quite a sea running, and the hail and sleet lashes 
the water into foam. But the ducks are riding out the gale 
bravely enough, rising and falling on the crests of the wavelets. 
Occasionally they are carried close up to my place of ambush. 
Thus a fine old male golden-eye duck, a rare winter visitor, is 
brought under notice. So close does he come that in happier 
circumstances the naked eye would mark his bright golden iris in 
the setting of his queer short black head. Now the rain-scud 
blows away for a few minutes, and discloses the ducks scattered 
over the water, all riding head to the wind, and a shoal of dusky 
coots drawn closely together: then the wraith comes down again 
and hides them all, 
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the dogwood, the bright light brown of the hazel, the orange and 
yellow of the hawthorn, and the green of the as yet untouched 
bramble! What a medley of colours! But not in the least 
gaudy—Nature is never that—and beautiful enough. Especially 
beautiful this morning. On the one side of the boundary hedge 
the sparkling water reflects the bright blue sky and the light 
floating snowy clouds, while on the other we have the still rich 
green of the aftermath grass. There has been a slight frost early, 
and now the grass is spangled with dewdrops, and diamonds are 
hanging from leaf and gossamer. The acorns are just beginning 
to patter down from the yellowing hedgerow oaks, so as we come 
down the fields we often put out a woodpigeon or two which have 
been feeding on the acorns, with which they often quite fill their 
crops. This morning, indeed, we spring three pheasants under 
one spreading oak. Nothing draws pheasants away from home in 
autumn so frequently as acorns and blackberries; in search of 
both they often wander far from the coverts along the hedgerows. 
A redwing flies up from the hedge bank as we turn through the 
bridle-gate—the first real guest of winter—and twisting about the 
heads of the tall water-plants are two or three lesser redpolls, 
other visitors from the north. 

There is something for the naturalist to learn even in 
the cheerless early hours of dawn on a November morning. 
It is quite dark when I leave the house at a quarter to six, 
and turn across the fields to walk the three miles to the water. 
A still morning, dull and rather foggy after sunrise. The 
world is just awaking, or wakes up as I go along. The 
partridge is the first bird to move; several are calling on the 
fallows before the church clock strikes six. Next a lark flies 
overhead; it is much too dark to see it, but the call-note is 
unmistakable. Half an hour later, as I pass a little copse, a 
robin is singing a gentle little lay, and the ‘clink clink’ of a 
blackbird quite startles one in the morning stillness. At this 
time in the morning you often get very close to birds. I don’t 
think it is because the light is bad, because I have not noticed 
that they are particularly easy of approach in the dusk of evening. 
Perhaps their morning meal absorbs all their attention. Going 
down the grass fields in the grey dawn I almost stumble on to 
the top of a covey of partridges, but they will be hard enough to 
get near in a couple of hours’time. When I peer over the hedge 
it is still too dark to see what the pool holds, but when the grey 
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light steals gradually over the water and I scan the surface with 
the glasses I see that it is void of ducks. Now this is just what I 
wanted, for this early morning visit was made chiefly with a 
view to seeing the ducks come home from their nightly feeding 
grounds in the wet meadows and streams in the valley below. 
The fowl ‘ flight’ from the water where they have spent the day 
to their feeding-grounds between sunset and dark, and return in 
the early hours of the morning. Wildfowlers know this habit 
well, and ‘flighting,’ or shooting them as they go and come, is a 
favourite method of procuring wild ducks. At a quarter before 
seven, still before sunrise, a solitary duck appears flying round, 
and five minutes later a rush of wings is heard overhead, and half 
a score of mallard and duck pitch on to the water. Into the 
sheltering rushes they paddle at once, all save one fine old 
mallard, who remains calling at the edge of the rush-bed for 
some minutes, probably satisfying himself that all was quiet and 
safe. And so they drop in in little parties. Just then a crested 
grebe emerges from the rushes, and instantly commences a series 
of splashing dives by way of a morning tub. Grebes are great at 
ablutions, As I move gently down the pool-side under cover of 
the hedge I notice an unusual degree of liveliness about the 
moorhens. They are so on some days, while on others they will 
allow the spaniel to ‘chop’ them rather than rise. A reason for 
this inconsistent behaviour would be hard to discover. On the 
grassy top of the embankment the coots are feeding about, for all 
the world like so many karn-door fowls. But a wary fowl is the 
bald-coot, and my presence is soon detected. ‘Splash splash, 
scurry scurry rattle,’ and in a few seconds the whole shoal are 
swimming at some distance from the bank. 

The starlings, roosting in the rushes, are in no hurry to turn out 
inthe morning. The lark has been abroad an hour, and the robin 
sung his matins half that time ago ; but not until seven o’clock, not 
until one minute after the sun is timed to rise, did Sturnus venture 
to leave his snug billet. Then out they came in a compact block, 
just as they went in, only soberly and quietly, without any chatter- 
ing, and sailed off at once into the neighbouring fields to search for 
the not over early worm. When the upper end is reached again 
the tufted ducks and pochards have arrived, and the latter are 
actively diving for a further meal of water-weed. Later in the 
morning they will be quietly resting, the red heads of the 
pochards turned back over their clear grey mantles, and their 
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bills tucked in among the feathers, as they complacently float in 
perfect safety out in the middle of the water, for diving ducks do 
not seek shelter among the rushes. As I turn homewards to 
breakfast (now an imperative duty) the ‘chack chack’ of the 
fieldfares, the first of the season, catches the ear, as the birds 
fly with undulating flight in a straggling flock overhead. 

A quiet winter afternoon just before Christmas. We are 
enjoying that ‘ dark, still, dry, warm weather’ occasionally happen- 
ing in the winter months, about which Gilbert White wrote in 
verse. There is a great charm in it. A charm in the short 
winter afternoon, with soft grey sky and mild atmosphere ; in the 
yellow of the damp grass, and the sweet smell of the fallen and 
decaying leaves. The song thrushes are singing again now, 
morning and evening, not quite so full and gladsome a song as 
that of spring, but a quiet hopeful melody reminding one of that 
season to which earth and Nature will surely awake. The robin’s 
winter song is heard in all directions, and we have, too, occasion- 
ally, the sweet wild strains of the mistletoe thrush. The hurried 
song, also, of the wren, the modest but cheery rippling notes of 
the hedge-sparrow, and the chatter and whistling of the starling, 
though these three sing more in the morning. Truly the winter 
choir is a full one, as sweet, if not so rich, as that of May. The 
pool is dotted over with wildfow], singly and in little ‘bunches,’ 
In the quiet sheltered corner, where the hedges are especially 
tall and thick, and where the water ends in a bed of rushes and 
flags, merging into a little bit of marshy ground studded with 
osiers and willows, two or three pairs of wild ducks are floating, 
Can you have a much more beautiful bird than the old mallard in 
fullest plumage? Look at his velvety green head, the soft 
blended greys and browns of his mantle, and the purple speculum 
on his wing. Numbers of others are farther out on the water, 
and there we note the neat form of the teal, sitting so lightly on 
the water, and yonder is a bunch of red-headed pochards and two 
or three tufted ducks, The male tufted duck is a study in black 
and white, but the glossy black of his head and back has a bluish 
purple reflection, which enhances the contrast of his snowy flanks. 
Coots and moorhens, too, are there to swell the number, and in 
and out of the throng two tiny birds are swimming with great 
rapidity—they remind one of torpedo-boats among the slower 
craft. Every now and then one of them disappears beneath the 
surface to pop up again a few yards off—an active bird is the 
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dabchick. As I pass the large rush-bed a couple of snipe get up, 
with a loud ‘scape, scape.’ But the short afternoon is drawing to 
a close, and the loud and constant quacking of the ducks tells 
that the time is coming for them to fly to their feeding-grounds 
in the larger valley. About half an hour after sunset they begin 
to go, rising in little parties, and going off quietly enough. Most 
of them leave within the next few minutes, but some are still 
there when darkness has settled down on the water. Now the 
birds are flying in to their roosts. Little flocks of fieldfares and 
redwings are arriving, and after a turn or two in the air drop 
down suddenly, with closed wings, into the rough bushes on the 
bank of the pool. Their quick cries are sounding all around. 
Chaffinches and yellowhammers are coming from the stubbles 
and ‘clover-backs’ down to the high hedges; flock after flock 
arrives, until large numbers are collected in those passed on the 
homeward way. 

Another glance at the pool. We have seen it in sunshine; 
let us visit it in storm. The west wind is roaring and tearing 
down the valley, snapping the branchlets from the elms and 
hurling them far away. No bird dare venture on the wing. The 
small birds are crouched on the ground in the cart ruts and at 
the side of the road, where the edge of the turf, just there raised 
above the road, makes a little shelter ; so overcome are they that 
they will hardly rise out of our path. It is a fearful storm 
Great trees are snapped off a foot or two from the ground like 
sticks, others are rooted up ; hovelsand ricks are unroofed to-day, 
and the rain and sleet falls now and again in torrents. But it is 
worth a wetting and a hard fight with the wind to see my 
favourite pool in a storm. After all, one cannot make out 
much. There is quite a sea running, and the hail and sleet lashes 
the water into foam. But the ducks are riding out the gale 
bravely enough, rising and falling on the crests of the wavelets. 
Occasionally they are carried close up to my place of ambush. 
Thus a fine old male golden-eye duck, a rare winter visitor, is 
brought under notice. So close does he come that in happier 
circumstances the naked eye would mark his bright golden iris in 
the setting of his queer short black head. Now the rain-scud 
blows away for a few minutes, and discloses the ducks scattered 
over the water, all riding head to the wind, and a shoal of dusky 
coots drawn closely together: then the wraith comes down again 
and hides them all, 
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One more picture. It is a desolate scene, and we will not 
linger long. Winter is now here indeed. What a dreary scene 
the pool presents this afternoon as I approach it over the fields, 
lying so quiet under their thick snow blanket. The rushes are 
all brown and dead and half broken down. Hanging to them 
near their bases are little bits of white cat-ice garnished with snow, 
showing the height of the water before the frost began. The 
pool is one sheet of ice from end to end, partly covered with 
frozen snow. The only water to be seen is one or two round holes 
in the ice, where the wind has kept the ice from freezing. These 
blown holes are very curious. I have hardly ever seen the ice 
here without them, and this fact makes it a little dangerous for 
skaters, for sometimes, when the frost has gradually got the better 
of the wind, the blown holes get coated over and become wind- 
weakened spots, indistinguishable from the rest of the ice, but 
unfit to bear the weight of a skater. The pool is deserted of wild- 
fowl save one solitary coot, which haunts the open holes. It 
walks disconsolately from one to another across the snow-covered 
surface, and anon poses on one leg at the edge of the ice, with a 
wretched and forlorn aspect. Its fellows, and its congeners the 
moorhens, have gone down to the river valleys, and are spread far 
and wide. A day or two before I heard of a coot captured 
at a place some miles away, where they are never seen at other 
seasons, and the moorhens will be shot down in numbers along the 
streams and ditches if the frost lasts. It is the recurrence of 
severe frosts which more than anything tends to keep down the 
numbers of these two birds on the pool. They cannot (or do not), 
like the ducks, fly away to the sea where food is always to be 
found, and a hard winter always means that not one-fifth of the 
coots to be seen in the previous autumn will be found in the 
following spring. 

A single mallard comes wheeling overhead, but declines to 
drop. On the rising ground, on what should be a fallow were 
it not for the universal snow-coat, a great flock of fieldfares 
are collected. They make a large dark patch on the white 
carpet. Companies of them fly now and then down to the pool 
to settle on the ice and drink at the unfrozen holes. The 
ice around is quite discoloured by them. Birds suffer in hard 
frosts as much from thirst as from hunger, perhaps more, for 
except in springs (and these are often snowed up) and fast- 
running streams there is not a drop of water to be found. Those 
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who feed birds in winter should remember this, and put out a 
pan of water on the feeding patch every morning. 

The year is over as faras my pool is concerned. There will be 
no more fresh changes, and now the play, with little variations— 
surely some, and mayhap many—must be acted over again. As I 
turn and tramp home across the country fields it is perhaps 
excusable that I should muse a little on the varying scenes which 
my pool presents, and the changes it undergoes in the course of 
the year. The gradual wakening from the frozen sleep of winter, 
and the renewal of the face of the earth. This dull winter’s 
afternoon, when everything seems dead and bare and desolate, 
it would be hard to believe were we not so sure of it, were not 
the certainty of it ingrained in our very nature, that the earth 
only sleeps for a time, that a few short months only have passed 
since the pool was in its fullest beauty, and that when a few 
more are over the winter will be passed and the flowers appear on 
the earth again. The primrose and the celandine will star the 
banks, and the violets scent the air on the lee side of the hedges ; 
the swallow and the martin will skim over the water, and the 
chiffchaff’s ringing notes echo from the osier-bed. And as the 
weeks pass on the singing-birds will fill the thick hedgerows with 
melody, the ‘ voice of the turtle’ dove will be heard by my pool, 
and the bird itself will once more build its fragile nest in the 
leafy seclusion of the ash-poles, now too bare to afford hiding for 
a titmouse. 
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AT THE FARM BY THE SEA. 


Magpie Iill: Wednesday night.—A star, brilliant as though 
a slash were made in the purple sky, glitters over the thatch of 
my farm ; the moon is clouded and the wind is high. It is long, 
long since I have seen the night; one cannot see it in London 
for the houses. All have gone to bed, and I step out on to the 
pebbles under my verandah, where the fowls cluck in the morn- 
ing and the churn stands idle. The peace of it! only the wind 
in the trees, as though the little elves there were clapping their 
green and slender hands. 

August 6.—I find a way down a rutty green lane, and then 
over a rickety gate, through cornfields waving yellow against the 
blue sea and the dazzling cliff; and so down a broken warren toa 
lonely bay, where the sea lunges at me with a mighty laziness. 
A gipsy tent flaps among the tumbled rocks, and little maidens 
with stiff pigtails run out of it with a shrill and pretty clamour 
to bathe. Here I will rest awhile and read good books. I begin 
with Stendhal’s ‘Le Rouge et le Noir.’ In the farm I can only 
find the Penny Magazine for 1832. 

August 7,—No one comes near me all day, except two little 
pink girls who rap timidly on the door and beg milk. I have 
seen them and their party all the morning, sitting on the down 
under the lee of a hedge; for the wind rages at me as though 
jealous of my peace, and trying to tear me out of it. 

In the post-office I meet a breathless old man in a battered 
sort of haymaking hat, who, on my inquiry, offers to show me 
the way to the Roman villa. So we go that way together, and I 
carry his carpet camp-stool, while he puffs and wheezes over his 
enormous rumpled shirt. Is not pleased with the neighbourhood 
of Magpie Hill, finds no society, no sympathy, nothing congenial ; 
fact is, if one has been accustomed to the free interchange of 
thought in one of the best suburbs (comes from Upper Tooting, he 
does), the country does not do, Not so much health he has been 
after these past three months, he says solemnly, as something 
deeper, something more spiritual; and he ain’t found it; and he 
wheezes about sympathy and higher thoughts, and wipes a cor- 
rugated brow. I take him for an amateur preacher of the well- 
meaning sort, and am not surprised to find he was two-and-twenty 
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years in the corporation offices, and had Millions passing through 
his fat hands, that now grasp an ancient umbrella and an exceed- 
ingly dirty bundle of papers. 

When I return from finding the Roman villa shut up, there he 
sits on his camp-stool by the roadside, puzzling over a guessing 
competition. Do I ever goin for ’em? He does, and as often as 
not gets ’em right, having had a lot of practice. Now, how many 
words do I suppose he made out of Northern Whig? Now, guess. 
I make a stupendous effort, and say ‘Fifty.’ ‘ Five underudd 
and forty-seven,’ says he with dignity ; and his eyes disappear in 
laughing little bags and wrinkles at my surprise. Whereat 
the children playing near by at Zulus give a shrill cheer. So I 
leave him staring at his dingy papers in the sunset, and come 
home to supper across the marsh and through the dappled wood. 

. . OF all excellent pieces of Nature, give me my farmer. 
Always busy, always cheerful, always earning his crust; either 
with a sickle, hacking away at the rough grass on the ragged bit 
of lawn, where the black and white kitten plays in front of my 
window; or bent double, rummaging among the potatoes; or 
with his broad hand thwacking the cows to bring them faster 
home ; or carrying a world of straw on his back that is crossed 
with broad braces like a St. Andrew. And a pipe—always a 
pipe—and a straw hat, and a narrow belt of dank leather round 
his huge loins. He can’t write, and I don’t suppose can do more 
than spell out the capital letters; never was in London, and, 
indeed, never was out of the Island but once, when he crossed the 
water twenty years ago and came back the same day. Put him 
down in a copse, he says, and he knows where he is; but put him 
in a large town, and he sort of goes senseless. He hasa brother, 
a gamekeeper (fine tall man) over the water; never hears from 
him; course he would if anything was to happen; so correspond- 
ence, which is a source of comfort to so many, is only a source of 
alarm and apprehension to him. You see there are a large 
number of people in the world to whom a letter never means 
anything but death or a disaster of some kind. 

A ceaseless worker my farmer, even on a Sunday, and an ex- 
cellent husband. Twice a week I see him driving his wife down 
to the village to sell the butter; prim and contented, side by 
side they sit in the cart. Such men work down to the very last 
moment, till Death, out for a country holiday, chances to look in 
at Magpie Hill. I knew one like him in Somersetshire. ‘Seems 
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to me I don’t feel s’ very well,’ said he one morning, straightening 
himself up and looking frightened at the unaccustomed sensation. 
In a quarter of an hour he was dead. 

Sunday morning.—As I climbed down the broken warren of 
the cliff to bathe I met the prettiest girl climbing up, positively 
the very prettiest. I stood aside on the jagged path to let her pass, 
and up she went, her eyes downcast, her smooth cheek coloured by 
the sea. She looked like a charming sketch by Caldecott, or of 
the type the English painters of 1840 were so fond of. How 
J. J. would have loved to have painted her. I wish I may meet 
her again; I feel quite hopeful at the thought she may revisit 
my lonely bay. 

The children have come, and are in and out of their cottage 
just above the little breakwater where the black lobster-pots are 
clustered, opposite the lifeboat-house; Belle with her tiny teeth 
as white as the youngest hazel-nut, and Wah with his broad 
aspect of an infant Henry VIII. I came upon them on the shore, 
this brilliant blue and white morning, to find a castle built, and 
Wah, fatigued with his labours, fast asleep under a cotton umbrella. 
The wind was blowing the sand into his shelter; it crept on to 
his white frock and up his solid cheeks among his tumbled hair. 
What is there to London children so fragrant as the sea? How 
well I remember the first whiffs of it at Hastings, the clatter of 
the new bucket and spade, the bumping of the boxes as they were 
carried upstairs, the taste of the shrubs in Robertson Square, all 
briny with the winter waves splashed over the parade. Belle will 
remember all this, too, I suppose, and me helping her to build and 
taking the little green crabs out of the lobster-pots; as I remem- 
ber, dimly, the figure of a kind uncle bringing me a flag out of 
the Hastings Arcade. 

Tuesday.—Vivat! I go to play tennis at a house where I 
have a letter of introduction, and there, on the lawn under the 
flagstaff, there is my prettiest girl, The house is bright with 
shining windows and with clematis, the long low slate roof is 
whitewashed, the gardens so brilliant with flowers that the passers- 
by pause to look over the green gate; and no flower brighter 
than she—none. And she is heart-free, too, lam sure; her eyes, 
her bearing, her laugh assure me of it. Before the afternoon is 
over I find myself wondering who may be destined to touch so 
frank and charming a nature, and wishing that it might be I. 
We part, and I stroll round to the cottage to see Wah and Belle 
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put to bed. Wah is already gurgling happily in his cot, warm 
and scented from his sea-water bath, over his bottle; while Belle, 
flushed in her white nightgown, calls to me from the window in 
her pretty voice to ‘take care of myself!’ She is in the habit of 
calling so to her father as he sets off to the City in the morning 
to win her bread-and-butter. 

August 11.—Droll ups and downs in this madeap world of 
ours. I was standing this morning for shelter from the rain 
under the verandah in front of the grocer’s, next an elderly man 
munching bread and cheese. His basket was by his side, and 
seeing me look at it, he asked me quietly if I wanted any chickens 
or a melon? I didn’t, but as the rain still splashed we fell to 
talking. There was an air of breeding about him in his face and 
in his voice, and he told me quite naturally that if people didn’t 
want to buy he never bothered them ; being himself, as he might 
say, a gentleman. Grandfather was Admiral Sir John Taffrail, 
left very little money, not being lucky in the way of prizes; but 
what little there was the father invested in an hotel, with disas- 
trous results. Failure, and the family thrown on the world; and 
the world, having other things to think of than the grandsons of 
gallant admirals, just tolerates him and his basket and gives its 
dirty linen to his wife. So, as the skies clear, off he trudges, and 
I see his blunt head and trim white moustache chaffering with a 
visitor at a cottage door. He is neither beaten nor humbled ; he 
holds his basket just as his grandsire might have done, if the 
fortune of war had made him prisoner and forced him to peddle 
at Verdun. I can imagine an émigré bearing himself so while 
teaching French in a girls’ school at Kensington. 

Tea on the Shore.—Books to the winds; they are going to 
have tea on the shore among the rocks in my lonely bay, and she 
has asked me to join them. First we clamber after sticks, and I 
toil up the tumbled cliff after her pretty figure, and then we 
scratch a hole in the sand and make a fire. While the kettle 
boils we launch the boat and I sit up in the stern getting wet 
through, and watch the charming face grown serious in her 
strenuous efforts to keep the Seagull’s head straight to the waves. 
This is better than reading Morley’s ‘ Diderot,’ say I to myself. 
Oh, Encyclopzedists, what place does love and its dawning find 
among your labours? I know not where I am being carried in 
this tossing old boat, but I know that I am happy. You cannot 
well be more than that in life. 
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I find they are my neighbours, and live in the farm close by, 
whose light I can see as I go out to take a turn on the verandah 
before going to bed. The house is covered with ivy, through 
which the roses over the porch peep; and along the low garden 
wall that runs round the little tennis court there hangs a great 
purple splash of clematis. There are many gay flowers and fig- 
trees and apple-trees all tumbled together, and a stately rose 
garden, and a huge dense hedge of filberts to break the strong 
west winds from off the sea. There are beehives and a dark 
mysterious potting-house, and another garden gaudy with sun- 
flowers and phlox and dahlias and anemones; and the yard with 
its stables, and the barrel for the setter that is her constant com- 
panion, and absorbs nearly all her affection. ‘Love me, love my 
dog.’ I pat Bruce hypocritically, and proclaim him the noblest 
of his kind. 

They make me welcome to their house ; free to put my letters 
in the basket in the hall for the postman to fetch in his evening 
trudge; free of their books in the shelves each side of the fire- 
place: ‘ Household Words,’ Cobbett’s ‘ Register,’ the Abbotsford 
edition of the ‘ Waverley Novels’; free even to play on the stiff 
piano in the neat little drawing-room, with its photographs and 
its china. I am free to come and go, to see Clematis, to play 
tennis with her when it is fine, cards with them when the 
evenings are wet, to help her feed Bruce, to come the short way 
through the rickyard from my own farm, to stroll over the 
garden with her to the corner where her canary seed is ripening 
and the tobacco plant hangs with its proud white petals, proud of 
the hold it has over the troubled senses of humanity. 

And I am free of the thick bread-and-butter and gooseberry 
jam on the shore, and before tea is over feel friends with all. How 
different S. Kensington with its watchful mamma, who ‘ will not 
have that young man coming so much to the house’; its son, 
who doesn’t think much of you because he never sees you riding 
in the Row; its self-conscious daughter, whose marriage is 
arranged and will shortly take place in the guinea paragraphs of 
the Morning Post. Retro, S. Kensington! for me henceforth 
the simplicities of a farm life, up at 5.30, and all lights out soon 
after nine. 

Toutes les jeunes filles sont moqueuses,’ says Balzac; all but 
Clematis, with her short upper lip and her clear and fearless 
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August 16.—Simple as my life is, and happily buried as I 
feel, still London with its gigantic feelers reaches after me. 
Londoners are in the neighbourhood, and I must go lunch with 
them. I never want to see London again, never want to go to 
another private view or first-night; I want only to have a rick- 
yard of my own and dine henceforth at half-past twelve. Still, I 
must go, and before I can look round find myself drawn into 
tableaux vivants, a dance, and a picnic. 

But when I get back to Magpie Hill how glad I am to see 
the table littered with books and papers, the windows that open 
on to the ragged lawn, the pear-trees, and even the black pig- 
styes ; and, best of all, the green lane along which I often see 
Clematis pass in the mornings to bathe. Scarcely anyone else 
ever uses the lane, except an odd little dried old man I sometimes 
meet there as I stroll along reading my letters before breakfast. 
He tells me he comes to bathe, as the bathing is so good in the 
bay ; only he is very much afraid of the wasps; one stung him 
once in the foot—must be a good many years ago now—and he 
bows himself away, deprecatingly, in his long black coat and broad 
felt hat. There’s an odd procession, too, occasionally passes: a 
tall old man in a kind of white kennel coat, two little solemn 
boys in ragged knickerbockers and blue jerseys, a sallow girl, and 
a rubicund middle-aged lady in an old-fashioned black straw hat. 
The procession is always in the same order, and I have never 
seen them speak; but the girl and the middle-aged lady always 
pause to look round the corner of the wall at my farmer’s collie, 
Prince, chained up to watch the back door. They set him 
violently barking, appear quite satisfied, and pass on. 

How odd many lives are, or seem, rather ; because one doesn’t, 
perhaps, quite understand them. There’s a long one-storied 
red brick house I pass daily on my way to the village to fetch 
my paper; one of those shallow houses one can see right through, 
more especially once a fortnight, when the white lace curtains 
are sent to the wash. Once only have I seen the occupant 
standing in the strip of garden—a distinguished-looking old man 
with white moustache and imperial, and an expression of some- 
what savage defiance. He never speaks to anyone, and employs 
no servant, allows no one inside the house, and has the milk even 
left at the door; only Clematis tells me that once, going to 
church, and caught in the rain, the old gentleman courteously 
ran after her with an umbrella, and, jealously guarding his door, 
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was waiting there to receive it back on her return. Once or 
twice he has come upon them having tea on the shore and joined 
them, sombrely watching the kettle boil. But if anyone is with 
them other than the members of the family he passes them by as 
though there were not, and never had been, any such people in 
the world. Some disappointment there, I suppose, which has 
warped a once fine nature, or some sorrow which has broken him 
to silence; but, Lord! if we were all to let our sorrows and dis- 
appointments chase us into solitude, the world would be one 
melancholy succession of wigwams. 

August 21.—Thunder of guns all day from those grey 
monsters of the French fleet. I wonder what sort of a reception 
I should get if I dressed myself like Admiral Lord Nelson and 
boarded ’em politely. I strolled over to Seaview to pay a call, 
and watched the royal yacht pass up and down the lines and the 
angry little spits of fire as they saluted her. I had tea in the 
brand-new house, and painted my clothes at the brand-new 
gate; a long talk about the usual fetishes of the intelligent 
Londoner. 

Clematis has gone to the Naval Ball, and I feel mopish and 
widowed. I go to the farm and have a pleasant talk over their 
bit of fire, but their place is blank and sunless. Come back soon, 
Clematis, and don’t dance too often with those dashing French 
officers. The time passes leaden-footed with ‘I Promessi Sposi’ 
and the ‘ Heart of Midlothian.’ 

August 23.—Verses, if you please; what shoulda man do but 
write verses when his mistress is away ? 


I, 


The winding lane, all sunny, green, 
Leads up to where the stately corn 
Waves in its ruddiness serene 
Above my little bay forlorn ; 
Blue, blue the sea, and dazzling white 
The cliff that breaks the long dun height. 


TI, 


Along the lane she comes: I hear 
Her gentle footfall, and I see 
The charming face, so bright, so dear, 
That means the world and life to me. 
She smiles, she passes ! and the shore 
Her presence blessed is blank once more, 
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EF. 
Oh, happy vision of the day, 
More real than life can ever be; 
Oh, tread again my lonely bay, 
Rise from the bosom of the sea; 
And o’er my heart’s fond sickness bring 
The sunlight of thy healing wing! 


I’ve amused myself setting ’em to music, and sing ’em in the 
evening to the cracked and tinkling old piano, My farmer’s wife 
thinks it’s the wind, I believe. 

August 26.—Clematis is back, and Belle and Wah and I go 
up to tea at the farm. Not a success the visit, on the whole. 
Wah yells for apples, and being refused them (having had 
medicine) screams himself purple and blue, looking more like 
Henry VIII. than ever, having a royal quarrel with Wolsey over 
Anne Boleyn; while Belle, who has been quite content to jump 
the tennis net and bury her terra-cotta little fists in the warm 
basket of grass cut from the lawn, suddenly stamps her foot, looks 
thunderous, and startles us with, ‘I want my tea!’ After all, 
perhaps she is only saying what everybody feels at about a 
quarter to five when they are paying a call. 

I walk them home in the perambulator and stroll down to the 
hotel, where I find the fag-end of a regatta: sailors and loafers at 
the tug of war, young ladies from the drapers screaming in boat- 
swings, and the postmaster-watchmaker aiming with extreme 
gravity at a medicine-bottle in the firing-booth ; boors rejoicing 
in the sunset. 

August 28.—Who does not know the subscription dances at 
the seaside in August, in the Assembly Rooms with the stencilled 
names of Newton, Galileo, Shakespeare, Goethe, and the melan- 
choly stucco figure grasping a’gas bracket? I have danced in a 
good many places; in the gun-room of a shooting lodge in Scot- 
land, with the stag’s head shot that afternoon drooping over the 
fireplace and the gillie playing a varsoviana on the accordion; in 
the long room behind the bar of the ‘Prussian Blue’ down in 
the East End, with a fat German woman in white piqué and a hat 
with stupendous blue feathers; in many a country house and 
Queen’s Gate Gardens drawing-room; and now with local young 
ladies, and some few supercilious Londoners, to the ponderous 
brass strains of the town band, located in the gallery among the 
maids and drapers’ assistants, who are only waiting for us to have 
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done to begin their own revelry. With the result that I wake at 
seven to hear the servants of the house return and set to work 
pulling up the blinds, and going about their duties as though the 
night had been spent in bed. 

And Clematis fetches me at ten and we drive home together, 
pausing only to buy fruit, which we eat as we go along, the placid 
old horse dragging us dutifully back to our farm. 

But life is not all falling in love, and I have my work to do, and 
try todo it. Only I know that I never go round to the farm, 
past the outhouses and Bruce’s kennel under the walnut-tree, 
through the gate and to the open window of the little sitting- 
room, without a singular beating of the heart and an agitation of 
which, to tell the truth, I never see the slightest trace in 
Clematis. She never blushes nor seems moved; never is she 
anything but calm and bright and friendly; her sweet eyes shine 
a little, that is all, as she looks up from her work, and out we go 
together after mushrooms, or on to the down to the Hermit’s 
Cave, or along the cliff to the children’s cottage to find Wah with 
raspberry jam on his forehead and Belle administering tea to a 
battered doll. I never make love to her, nor approach it; I only 
try to amuse and interest her, and all the time I go on, as D’Alroy 
says in ‘Caste,’ falling, falling in love, till it seems I shall never 
reach the bottom. Shall I not speak to her? Ah, but the 
risk ; 

To gain a lover or lose a friend. 

August 31.—It is harvest now, and the corn hangs on hedge 
and branch, torn from the great waggons as they go lumbering 
past to the rickyard. There are strange and burly men about, 
acre-hands, and there is nothing but preoccupation and anxiety 
and watching of the glass at the farm. Harvest time seems like 
the last few rehearsals of the new play before the first night; 
there is hurry and irritability, and the ordinary tenor of life seems 
quickened and altered. I even take a rake myself and try to 
become useful, but it ends in tea alone with Clematis in the cool 
and shady parlour after she has driven down to Longlands to 
take the men their afternoon meal. So gentle, friendly, trusting 
a nature I have never met; but her love seems all for Bruce the 
setter, and none other. I sometimes think I had better go away, 
and would, only that I have my work to finish. We play cards in 
the evening, and I win sixpence and go home in the brilliant 
moonlight to hear the sea rustling on the shingle of my*bay. I 
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try to form some message out of the ocean’s voices, but I can 
hear nothing but its unrest. Everywhere unrest and doubt; and 
how can we tell that even in the grave it will be otherwise ? 
‘Invideo quia quiescunt,’ said Luther in the churchyard; but 
who knows what anxieties there may not be in store for us even 
there? Should I be any happier if I knew Clematis loved me ? 
After winning a heart, is there not the added torment of trying to 
keep it ?—7o bed, to bed! 

September 8.—The one brilliant week of the year, and it 
passes like a golden dream. Nothing to say about it; one never 
has if one has been happy. And to-morrow I must go among 
the Londoners and wear dress-clothes. 

September 13.—I walked back over the downs in the moon- 
light, and, as I won the height, breathed when I saw below the 
lights of the farm. ar away at sea the beacon of the guardship 
flashed ; and far, the spangled lights of Southsea. I stole past 
their window and saw them sitting round the flaring lamp. Bruce 
gave no sign as I passed his barrel; he seems to know my foot- 
step, and is sure I mean no harm. Good watch-dog, guard thy 
dear mistress and mine! 

I have been playing tennis and dining at eight, taking in a 
young woman, and scarcely knowing what I talked about to her. 
Strange, how solitary we all are in life. Which of us does not feel 
that, even from those we know best, there is always something 
hidden, and that not the worst part of us? How many are there 
with whom one is ever oneself? Life, indeed, often seems one 
vast game at cross-purposes, from the mere failure of being able 
to express oneself properly. 

We went a long driving picnic and, after luncheon in a sloping 
garden, strolled down to the church in the bay. It seemed as 
peaceful as a drop-scene, but the tombstones told us of wreck and 
storm. Here’s the captain of the Adventurer and eleven of the 
passengers and crew, lost here in a terrible storm in November, 
1832. Captain John Drew, aged 31, erected to his memory by 
his sorrowing father, a linendraper in Oxford Street. The boy 
would go to sea, I suppose, though he might have followed his 
father’s business under the large gilt glove; perhaps he was com- 
ing home to marry a quiet girl in the Marylebone Road. But the 
November storm whirls him away, and the girl learns the news in 
the little back room behind the shop, and shudders ever after at 
the autumn wind as it blows down Oxford Street and swings the 
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gilt glove. Drowsy villagers come out of their cottages to stare 
at the party, sitting on the churchyard wall and smoking cigarettes, 
Some rustic lover has cut a heart on the gate. ‘ This is the jin-de- 
siecle heart,’ says one of our party, and with her pencil sketches a 
money-bag. ‘L.S.Deism,’ say I, ‘the modern worship; it is the 
one thing to the credit of the ancients that among all their many 
gods they had no statue to money. But does not a man, after 
all, marry a girl sufficiently rich, even as the world goes, if he 
marry one beautiful and good?’ At which touching sentiment, 
cheers and laughter. 

September 17.—Clematis calls from her window that she is 
drying her hair, washing the sea out of it, and I wait in the garden 
and count the figs, tied up in white bags from bird and wasp. 
Her brother is high in the apple-tree, and high I climb up after 
him ; I can see the blue sea and a white trooper stealing out past 
the fort where ‘brave Kempenfeldt went down with twice four 
hundred men.’ 

Clematis shakes the ladder and laughs, and soon her light 
figure is lofty as any, and she drops the ruddy fruit into the basket 
her brother holds. We walk back together from the rehearsal of 
the tableawx, and under the long dark avenue where the rain 
patters she tells me of her childhood; of her elder sister teach- 
ing her, and how she would run from her lessons and be chased 
round the tennis lawn; of her little brother that died, and of her 
going to school; of the railway accident and the guard laid out 
on the line, white and senseless; of the long walks in winter, 
with only Bruce to keep her company and guard her as it grows 
dark; of her summer rides and delight in horsemanship, when 
one friend gave her a habit and another a whip, and she hires a 
horse and scampers along the sands, jumping the inland sea-lakes 
and estuaries; of the dances in the coffee-room of the hotel and 
the little plays at the Rectory; of all her simple and contented 
country life, and her delight and happiness in merely living. 

There is a light upstairs in the room over the sitting-room ; 
it goes out as we turn into the garden. ‘That’s dad,’ laughs Cle- 
matis, ‘just got into bed. He wants to be in time for the last 
load of the harvest in the morning.’ 

We say good-bye at the gate, and she thanks me simply for 
my companionship. Her eyes shine in the starlight, for the night 
has cleared again, and her lips are parted. Good-night, sweet 
Clematis, sleep well. 
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But London life for such a girl, how shall I fashion it ? if ever, 
indeed, it may be she consent to join mine, feverish and troubled. 
I sit smoking dully over the fire, projecting myself into the future ; 
firing myself off like a rocket, as it were, over a little house down 
in West Kensington, or up in St. John’s Wood or Highgate ; and, 
as the firework bursts, seeing by its light the small cheerful rooms 
and our two figures. Shall I ever be able to cheat her into think- 
ing the rumble of the omnibuses is the breaking of the sea she 
loves? the jangle of the tramway-bell the melodious tinkle of the 
sheep as the bell-wether leads the way to higher pasturage on the 
down? I can hear the bell now, clinking like ice against the side 
of the tumbler. 

September 21.—This is the end of it, the end of all these 
weeks of trouble and doubt and happiness; that as we drive back 
together from the tableaua, trunk and portmanteau roped on the 
back seat of the dog-cart, where the roads cross and ours lies 
straight on, I lean forward and beg Clematis, the morning young 
and brilliant, to drive us round to the left through Apthorpe and 
Bradeling, some five or six miles of sunny autumn country, the 
long way round to the farm. We may never drive together again ; 
dear Clematis, drive me to the left. 

The old horse shrugs his shoulders as he turns by the forge 
and school-house and drones up the hill towards Merry-orchard, 
its white window-frames staring through the dark ivy; and past 
the manor-house with its moss-grown gables; treads delicately 
over the railway line, and lumbers along the millpool; trots in 
reverie past the cottages and villas, down many a narrow lane, 
where we pause to pick the blackberries and crack the nuts. The 
old horse’s days are nearly done, and he seems to be thinking them 
over, with his head well-nigh between his knees; he has been to 
many a market, stood peacefully aside and heard the wrangling 
over many a bargain; has he ever dragged along so beating a 
heart as mine ? that says I will speak before we get to those cottages, 
or there as we are climbing that hill, or there as we pause on the 
little bridge to watch the stream steal past the Angler’s Rest; 
that makes all these valiant resolutions, and keeps none of them, 
for fear of the awakening from so tender and peaceful a dream. 
And all the while Clematis talks in her clear voice, points with her 
whip, seems quite unconscious of my trouble. 

There never yet was a man, I think, who truly loved, who was 
not incoherent in the telling it. It is one of the melancholy 
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reasons of false love’s not uncommon success, that the forger is 
cool and collected, can select his phrases, can make them effec- 
tive and consecutive, worth listening to. But true love is a child 
that lisps and babbles, begins and finishes not, trembles and 
shudders with all the infant apprehensions of the dark. I know 
the very spot on the white road where I spoke, though I know 
not what my full heart found to say; and oh, ridiculous! before 
I had done, the elfin wind had blown my hat off, and I had to 
climb down as best I could to rescue it from a passing pig. But, 
in the eyes that looked into mine as I climbed back there was so 
sweet a light, and on her lips so beautiful and trusting a smile, 
that I knew my cause was won. Trot home with us, old Robin ; 
take us back to the farm she now must one day desert for me and 
my fortunes. And old Robin seems to mend his pace as though 
happily conscious that where just now he had the burthen of two 
hearts he has now but one. 

September 30.—Dear days together, of early confidences, of 
complete idleness and long walks along the sea-wall and over the 
evening country; tea in many an inn parlour, and parting at the 
gate when it seems as though it will almost be morning before we 
can make up our minds to say good-bye. But the last good-bye 
is said at that most melancholy of all such places, the railway 
station, and the girl in the corner with a huge bunch of pampas- 
grass wrapped round with newspaper looks sympathetically out of 
the window as for the last time I kiss my Clematis’s trembling lips. 

I have known das irdische Gliick; I have lived and loved. 
Fate, whatever else may be in store, can never take from me the 
memories of that last week, can do nothing but make them yet 
more bright and clear the more she frown. Autumn drips dis- 
consolate over the noisy Strand, the rain lashes my high windows, 
hisses down the chimney into my fire; but here it is always 
summer, and I can always see the purple splash of creeper along 
the garden wall ; the roses over the porch, the delicate and charm- 
ing head bent over her work, framed in the ivy that creeps round 
the parlour window. We are parted, my sweetheart Clematis; 
let us pray for the day when we meet to be parted no more, not 
even by death! 




















DUMB. 


Our life’s profoundest joy and sorrowing, 
The heights of loving and the depths of hate, 
Are to eternal silence doomed by fate, 
Though glib with wordy utterances that spring 
From every futile evanescent thing. 
Light passing feelings throng the outer gate ; 
Speechless within, the heart is isolate: 
Silent upon his throne still sits the king. 
Ever our deepest things are unexpressed : 
The fullest rapture still must voiceless be, 
The keenest anguish never tongue can free. 
Secret mysterious inmate of each breast ! 
Girt with appalling solitude—alone 


It lives its life—it dies its death, unknown! 
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THE love of travel is an instinct probably more strongly deve- 
loped in Englishmen than in any other nation, and it seems, 
therefore, the more strange how comparatively few have cared to 
visit Russia, and even these few for the most part within recent 
years. At a time when the rigour of a more than ordinary severe 
famine is throwing a lurid light upon the darker side of the 
national life, it seems opportune to try and lift the veil with a 
somewhat kinder hand, and to show what there is that is pleasing 
or promising in the Russian people. 

One of the now, happily, annually increasing band of officers, 
military and civil, who have recently availed themselves of the 
facilities offered by Government to learn the language, I have 
often been asked to write a short sketch of the nine or ten months 
which I passed—everywhere most pleasantly—in widely distant 
parts of the dominions of the ‘Great White Tsar.’ 

I went to Russia knowing nothing of the people or the country, 
and with just sufficient knowledge of the language to enable me 
to ask my way about and to make ordinary necessary inquiries 
and purchases, with much gesticulation and frequent reference to 
a pocket dictionary. I had all the usual current home ideas or 
prejudices about the people and country, such as that the Russian 
character is ‘ essentially sad and silent, rendered so owing to long 
years of oppression ’; that their own ‘language is so difficult that 
they find all other languages comparatively easy, and so can speak 
them fluently’; and, finally, that they were a partially civilised, 
semi-Asiatic people, much behind the ordinary West-country 
European. To take just these three points, I may say that a 
residence in the country has at least modified such ideas. I 
found them chatty, companionable, and cheerful, always ready to 
amuse and to be amused, and singularly hospitable. It is quite 
the exception to meet with a fluent linguist (I do not speak 
now of the highest class, nor of the Poles, who are often sin- 
gularly gifted in this way); many knew a little French or 
German, and were often ready to assume a much deeper knowledge 
than they possessed; they spoke it, indeed, much as would the 
average middle-class Englishman, 7.c. badly. ne rarely meets a 
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Russian who knows English, and still more rarely one who can 
speak it, except in St. Petersburg or Moscow. As to the last point, 
that they are semi-barbarous, one should remember that there are 
so many varieties of type in this huge Empire that it is not fair 
to judge the whole nation by what one may find to be the case in 
one part of the country. Certain peculiarities of manner, habit, 
or dress, to which I will refer hereafter, do incline one at times, 
perhaps unfairly, to take this view. I think the Russian middle 
and the rising generation of the peasant class are fairly edu- 
cated, if allowance be made for the living under an autocratic 
Government rigidly prohibiting all freedom of discussion and all 
liberty of the press. 

There has lately appeared in a magazine a powerful article 
on the ‘Demoralisation of Russia.’ It is the most stupendous 
indictment of a whole nation, its government, and its institu- 
tions that I have ever read. Its bitterness is perhaps partially 
explained by the fact that the writer is, I am told, a member 
of that great, unique, and persecuted race, with all their wonder- 
ful history and marvellous fidelity to their traditions and faith, 
stretching back to a past beside which the history of ancient 
Greece shrinks into insignificance; and there can be no doubt 
that the ‘chosen people ’—with whom Iam much in sympathy 
—have suffered, and are suffering, deeply from the Russians. 
It was a distinct relief to me after reading that article to reflect 
that I had just returned from a ten months’ residence in the 
country (during which time I had travelled nearly 7,000 miles 
by river, land, or sea, from one end of European Russia to the 
other, from Warsaw to the Crimea, the southern provinces round 
the Sea of Azov, through the Caucasus to Tiflis and Baku, and 
throughout the whole length of the Volga, from Astrakhan to 
Nijni-Novgorod, stopping en route at Tzaritzin, Saratov, Samara, 
Simbirsk, and Kazan, to Moscow, Kharkov, and Kiev in Central 
Russia), and that I had met with nothing justifying so overwhelm- 
ing and so bitter an attack. And yet my teachers and travelling 
companions were sometimes Jews, sometimes Poles, and sometimes 
Russians, and I lived in eight different families, my object being 
not merely to try and learn the very rich and beautiful language, 
but also to see as much of the different classes of people and of 
the country as possible. This may not have been the best way to 
study the language with a view to passing an examination, but it 
undoubtedly enabled me to see more of this great and interesting 
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land and nation (with its many varieties of type) than I could 
have done otherwise, and it greatly enhanced the pleasure of my 
visit. 

I found them a pleasant, hospitable, and social people, always 
ready to fraternise and help me in every way in their power. I 
was told sometimes by Englishmen in the country that they were 
a very childish people; in the ease with which they are willing to 
be amused this may be so, and also, perhaps, in a certain dis- 
regard of conventional appearances. I remember once seeing a 
Russian general and a colonel—and be it noted that officers in- 
variably wear uniform and swords—sitting on the ledge of a shop 
window in the principal street of one of the largest cities of the 
Empire, discussing some matter with great animation, and wholly 
unaware of any incongruity in their position and of my somewhat 
bewildered stare. Imagine such a scene in Regent Street! My 
tutor, however, assured me it was nothing out of the ordinary, and 
laughed at my surprise. One certainly meets with little ways and 
usages common amongst the ordinary great middle class (if I may 
so call the class from which spring the immense majority of officers 
of the army, ordinary tchinovnicks or officials, students, lawyers, 
professors of the universities and schools, doctors, merchants, &c.— 
the class, in fact, among which the ordinary Englishman finds him- 
self cast in his attempt to live in a family and learn the language) 
which strike an Englishman as being ‘not nice,’ and form to a 
great extent the ground on which we occasionally vote them as 
barbarous. Small matters, to which it would be a pity to attach 
undue importance, arrest one’s attention, such as frequently eating 
with their knives as we use a fork ; no salt-spoons either in hotels 
or private houses, the aforesaid knife being employed to help one- 
self to salt, sometimes stretching half the length of a table to 
get at it instead of asking that it should be passed; simplifying 
the carving of a fowl, for instance, by a liberal use of the fingers ; 
using the same knife and fork for various courses, and helping 
oneself to vegetables, &c., by sticking one’s fork into the dish and 
extracting what is required; and many other little points similar 
in kind. One common practice should be mentioned: the men, 
and sometimes the ladies, carry about a little pocket-comb, which 
is used in the most unconcerned way, anywhere, in a train, at a 
railway station, or on entering a room, without anyapology. The 
hair is often worn by the men without any parting, sometimes 
rather long, and brushed or combed back or straight up, which 
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gives them rather a wild appearance. These are some of the 
peculiarities of manner and ways which, however small, some- 
what jar on an Englishman. 

It is generally well known that the Russians live more indoors 
than we do, and are very partial to closed windows. The houses 
are kept surprisingly warm all through the long severe winter by 
stoves built usually into the wall, and running from floor to 
ceiling, and often some of the windows are never opened till the 
summer comes round again! One or more of these windows 
generally has a single pane which opens or revolves, and this may 
be occasionally opened for a few minutes, perhaps once a day. 
What exercise Russians take is usually more of a gentle promenade 
than anything else; they will stroll up and down the principal 
street in the town, or in some small public square or garden, for 
hours, quite contentedly. Thus, in spite of the unique opportunity 
for skating which their long winter gives them, it is rare to find 
any Russian who can skate well. If you do find two or three 
good skaters, you will probably learn on inquiry that they are 
Englishmen or Germans! I was, however, somewhat surprised to 
find most of the Englishmen who are in the country on duty (as 
I was, for the purpose of learning the language) anything but 
pleased or contented with the life they were obliged to lead. I 
remember well on one occasion an athletic young Saxon shrugging 
his shoulders and exclaiming, as some figure went by muffled up 
in a great fur coat of which the collar turned up as high as the 
top of the head, without using the sleeves, but holding the garment 
on as one might a shawl or blanket, with the hands very carefully 
folded inside, ‘Look at that now! I think I could’ (pulling 
himself up and clenching his fist) ‘bowl over two or three of 
these fellows myself.’ Incidentally it may be remarked that this 
way of wearing a great-coat, even in summer, is almost universal, 
i.e. without using the sleeves; so much so, that it is frequently so 
worn in the army by all ranks in uniform, and there is a special 
word in the language which designates this peculiar way of wear- 
ing a coat. I tried so to wear it once or twice ; but it really is 
troublesome to keep on, and I am at a loss to understand how a 
custom ueither convenient nor becoming can have become so 
general as to be distinctly national. 

I will first note the points about-the Russians, their ways 
and customs, which I did not like, and then touch on those which 
struck me favourably. First, then, their religion and priests. 
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The Russian priest remains to-day, in spite of a great improve- 
ment in his position of late years, what I am told he has always 
been—the poorest specimen of his kind to be found anywhere. 
It isa very remarkable thing that a nation superstitiously reverent 
in many ways should have such a poor standard of clergy. To 
say that they are ill-paid is not a sufficient explanation, for this 
is true often of the Roman Catholic clergy, who none the less 
command respect. But the average Russian priest is tolerated 
as a necessity, as a necessary evil. A more unkempt, untidy, 
slovenly set of men it would be hard to find anywhere. Russians 
often told me that they were ill-read, and generally untrust- 
worthy. Certainly, in no family where I lived did any priest 
ever set his foot as a visitor or guest, nor was he desired. They 
form a distinct caste, and as a rule only the children of the priest 
can become priests. They wear their hair long, and though I 
have seen some fine patriarchal-looking men amongst them, such 
were in a very small minority. 

Then as to the religion. It is part of the policy of the pre- 
sent reign (and to a certain extent it is also traditional) to multiply 
churches in every Russian town. When anew town is captured by 
the Russians, the first thing they do is to partly fortify it and 
build one or more churches. The churches are often open all day 
—as they should be everywhere—and there are generally some 
officials or alms-collectors somewhere within the building. If 
you hear a little louder talking going on than usual, it is probably 
some two or three members of the order gossiping together, or 
talking over the railing which surrounds the platform where the 
reading or chanting is done to some member of the congregation 
about matters entirely disconnected, judging by appearances, 
with the service, and, indeed, sometimes while some other reader, 
or preacher, or chanter, is actually taking part in the service. 
They move about and talk to each other without the smallest 
regard to the fact that another priest is officiating at the time not 
two yards from where they may be standing. I once sawa priest 
combing his long hair with his pocket-comb on one side of the 
railed-in platform, while on the other side the choir were singing ! 
The churches are full of pictures inside, and sometimes outside, 
often beautifully painted ; images and candles in every direction, 
and the amount of apparently aimless kissing, bowing, crossing, 
prostrations, &c., is somewhat bewildering. No member of the 
Royal Family travels in Russia without ostentatiously visiting the 
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principal church at each town for a special service. He or she 
may be known to be not a very religiously disposed person, yet 
all such services are set forth unctuously and at length in tele- 
grams, not merely in the local journals, but in all the newspapers 
throughout the Empire. It would appear to be part of the policy 
of the present reign, a sort of attempt to kindle enthusiasm and 
fanaticism in and for the so-called ‘ orthodox’ faith, and to trade 
on the ignorant superstition of the peasant class, teaching them 
to despise those who hold any other faith or creed. From this 
point of view they do well to maintain an ignorant and subser- 
vient priesthood. 

Thus we find the singular anomaly of a Government appa- 
rently full of zeal (officially) for the propagation of one form of 
faith among its subjects, and for the suppression of all other 
forms, while the individual members of that Government are 
notoriously indifferent to religion ; and the people in the main, 
except the peasantry, no less so, And again, there exists in 
Russia a priesthood, in numbers the most numerous, but in 
capacity the least efficient in the world. 

I confess that I have never seen any religion which seemed 
to me so unreal, so artificial, and so little reverent as that of 
the Russian Church ; but is it wonderful, with so poor a standard 
of clergy? The churches are often full, generally with the pea- 
sant class, and they, at least, are earnestly bent on prostrations, 
and what they believe to be worship. These peasants are 
intensely superstitious. But of the higher classes, who have to 
some extent cast out superstition and replaced it with indiffer- 
ence, who stroll in and out of achurch as part of their promenade, 
pose and cross themselves, and look about eyeing everything as 
if out in the street, what can one think? The men, however, 
don’t often go, and when they do, stay but a few minutes. Still, 
it is strange to see a man ostentatiously and repeatedly crossing 
himself, and all the while looking sideways at you and others, 
with an expression of lively interest in your dress or general 
appearance. There are no seats in a Russian church ; you walk 
about, stand, or lie prostrate. There is never any organ or other 
instrumental music, but often excellent choirs, and some mem- 
bers of the choir are generally singing something. The singing 
is indeed a redeeming point; it is often very beautiful. The 
Russian has a natural aptitude for part-singing; the soldier, the 
peasant, the student, all form themselves into part-singers, and 
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generally with excellent effect, wherever any number are gathered 
together. But in instrumental music they are no better than 
ourselves. 

I found the ordinary official routine in Government offices open 
to objection ; the delay, the childish and often vexatious curiosity 
exhibited, the repetition of useless questions, the constantly 
repeated but utterly meaningless ‘immediately’ in answer to 
your entreaty for a little despatch, the continual reference from 
one office to another, and the perpetual little exhibitions of self- 
importance, formed a tout ensemble which was the reverse of 
pleasing. They are always polite (but how little their politeness 
means) and always dilatory. 

The way, too, in which the children are commonly brought up 
at home struck me unfavourably. From nine or ten to sixteen or 
eighteen years of age they are nearly always at school, usually 
as day-boarders only, girls for seven years and boys for nine years. 
But until they begin to go to school, and on their return home each 
day about 3 p.M., they join the family circle and are treated as if 
grown up, and not merely are allowed to listen to, but often join 
in, the conversation of their elders, in a manner very unusual in 
this country, and which cannot be edifying or other than bad 
for any children. They know everything, and a great deal too 
much. 

Another small point which excites the ridicule of an English- 
man is the partiality of the men, though in no way related, for 
kissiag each other effusively, even in the streets. 

It is, however, proverbially easier to find and to dwell upon 
faults rather than upon the many excellent and pleasant points 
which come under one’s observation, and which one is only too 
apt to take as a matter of course, and so scarcely to notice. Iwas 
agreeably surprised to find good and comfortable hotels, not 
merely in the capital cities of the Empire, but in many others; 
in Kiev, Ekaterinoslavol, Kharkov, in several towns in the Crimea, 
at Taganrog, Tiflis, and Baku, and at Astrakhan, Nijni Novgorod, 
&e. And in very many other much smaller towns or villages I 
everywhere found some very tolerable inns, quite enough so to make 
travelling throughout the country, even for a lady, anything but 
a hardship, and often a pleasure. And the same applies to rail- 
way travelling ; it is generally slow, but very comfortable and 
clean. Somewhere in Sir Mackenzie Wallace’s book about Russia 
he has said (although writing in 1876) that the railway carriages 
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exceed our own in comfort, though the speed is incomparably 
slower. On the other hand, Mr. Hare, in his ‘ Studies in Russia,’ 
describes railway travelling as being sometimes enough to make 
one feel as if sea-sick, owing to the long, swinging motion of the 
train. The steamer accommodation, too, is good, both as regards 
arrangement and food, whether by sea or river, and any one tra- 
velling much in Russia will probably have to avail himselfa good 
deal of both. The writer has been on the Vistula, Dnieper, Don, 
and the Volga rivers, and on the Black Sea, the Sea of Azov, and 
the Caspian Sea. 

The little that I saw of Russian country life was pleasing: it 
is a free and easy, unconventional kind of existence, and the 
people are so inclined to be sociable that it could not fail to be 
interesting, for a while, at any rate. The exodus from town to 
country as the summer begins is quite a feature of Russian life, 
and is much more universal than amongst ourselves, and pretty 
little wooden houses, buried in small luxuriant gardens, usually 
abounding more in trees and bushes than in flowers, spring up in 
certain favoured localities around the various towns, and though 
deserted in winter, are thronged in summer. 

It is pleasant to see two peasants, though unaccompanied by 
their womenkind, courteously raise their caps to each other as 
they pass. The Russian peasant—the much-abused ‘ muyjik’— 
as a class always impressed me favourably; yet I never lived in 
any family in which I did not hear expressed somewhat contemp- 
tuous reflections upon this class by their social superiors. These 
latter are frequently sensitive of a stranger’s opinion of them- 
selves and their country and customs, and are always ready to 
attribute any shortcomings they fancy one may find to the peasant 
class, of whom they speak in an apologetic way, as if deprecating 
your supposed harsher judgment. Yet I found the peasants 
everywhere pleasant and generally communicative, and I think 
about the most hopeful of any class in the country. They form 
the backbone of the Empire, and without them neither Tsar, 
Government, or people could do much, and when at length the 
Government’s efforts to improve their condition and to enlighten 
them have had more time to take effect, I believe that they will 
make a better and more effective use of the increased power 
which knowledge brings than has yet been made by the great 
middle and educated class, the student class, above them. These 
latter are the true malcontents of Russia, and are always rushing 
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to extremes in their zeal to improve the universe, or doing nothing 
but grumble bitterly. Moderate combination is unknown to 
them, and so they are always in trouble or in fear of trouble. If 
the present Government is to be carried on at all, they almost must 
be treated as they are, as long as they keep up secret printing- 
presses, and issue writings abusive of Government or planning its 
overthrow. I am not at all concerned to defend or approve the pre- 
sent Government, but I do think it has no choice in its treatment 
of these men, who would do well to reflect sometimes that ‘ il 
faut se soumettre ou se démettre.’ 

Nothing surprised me more than the physique and bearing of 
the Russian soldiers. They are devoted to their officers, and work 
cheerily and well, and may be heard singing—and very well, too 
—wherever they are in any numbers at work or on the march. 
They are anything but tidy or neat in dress or person, and slouch 
about in a manner which is eminently Russian, perhaps, but 
which would excite the contempt of Tommy Atkins. But, never- 
theless, they are not only men of fine physique, but much older 
and harder-looking than our own, and work uncomplainingly all 
day. An ordinary Russian regiment would look shabby beside 
one of our own, and its drill would be slacker; but in their 
powers of endurance, hard work, marching, and general content- 
ment—7.e. absence of all grumbling—we have much to learn from 
them. Their bravery is well known, even if it were not borne 
witness to by so many of our own officers who were through the 
Crimea. And their numbers—almost a million on a peace footing, 
and nearly two millions and a quarter on a war footing! I saw 
some splendid-looking regiments in the Circassian army, soldiers 
of whom any nation might have been proud, and I may say the 
same of some regiments of Cossacks of the Don. 

Another point which impressed me favourably was the gigantic 
system of education which has been introduced throughout 
the country. The school rates are exceedingly low, in some 
cases less than 50 roubles (about five guineas) in a year, and are 
open to all classes, and nearly all Russian children are compelled 
to attend unless especially exempted or unable to pay any fees. 
It is a curiously democratic system for a nation that is supposed 
to be the most autocratic in the world. All these schools are 
much alike ; the majority of those attending them are children of 
the inhabitants of the town or district in which the school is. 
There are also village schools under Government supervision, at 
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which the attendance of all peasant children for three winters 
(but not in the summer, as then the parents require their help in 
the fields) is obligatory. There is nothing in the country corre- 
sponding to what we understand by our public schools. Besides 
these schools there are no fewer than ten wniversities scattered 
throughout the Russian Empire. I said just now that whenever 
the Russians acquired a new town there shortly appeared a fort or 
barrack and a church ; I might have added that very commonly 
one of these great schools was also established with surprising 
and creditable rapidity. 

In regard to education I do not think that anyone can deny 
that the Russian Government has pursued an enlightened and 
far-seeing policy, as respects, at any rate, their own subjects. 
Russians themselves often told me that the system of teaching 
adopted in these schools left much to be desired in many respects, 
But where is not this the case, more or less? The great point 
is that schools have been established throughout the whole 
country, and that attendance is practically obligatory. Even in 
small towns on the shore of the Sea of Azov and along the banks 
of rivers and in the Caucasus—i.e. in the most distant parts of 
European Russia—such schools are found. It will surprise many 
people to hear that there is a university in Siberia—at Tomsk. 
We may, I think, confidently expect that as time shows more and 
more the benefit of the great wave of education which has passed 
over the country the system of education will improve. 

As indicative, however, of the not altogether unmixed good of 
these democratic schools, I may relate the following: In one 
family where I lived—that of a colonel of artillery—the lady one 
day apologised for some boyish piece of ill-behaviour at table on 
the part of her son, a lad of fourteen or fifteen, in these terms: 
‘Please excuse him; but what can you expect, Mr.——? Heis 
all day at his school, and may be sitting next some uneducated 
peasant’s children most of the time, so small wonder if he acquires 
some of their habits and manners.’ 

I have already mentioned the general hospitality of the 
Russians ; everywhere it seems the same, and they are (in spite of 
an inquisitiveness which at times seems puerile) always anxious 
to get you to eat and drink with them, and give you all the in- 
formation they can. In fact, they are often quite as communica- 
tive as they are inquisitive, although they may be total strangers. 
I had ample proof of this throughout my travels. Again, though 
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generally a poor people, they are usually charitable, and free with 
their money when they have any. 

Another small point which is very quickly and literally shaken 
into one is the wretched system of paving the streets of towns 
which prevails almost everywhere. They are commonly paved 
with small boulders about the size of a child’s head, and the con- 
sequent jolting given by the springless and comfortless national 
conveyance, the droskhi, rattling over such roads, is no less 
dreadful than the resultant din. Of the majority of country 
roads, the less said, the better. 

It is not possible to do more than just touch on the periodical 
literature. Most towns have their local newspapers—not so well 
got up as our own, and a good deal dearer. But the strict 
censorship exercised stifles any development or improvement in 
this direction, and tends to degrade the press. Cheap editions 
of the many excellent Russian authors are now beginning to come 
into general existence. That admirable and great ‘ Russian 
apostle of Truth,’ Count Leo Tolstoi, has done more than any 
man living to effect this great reform, both by example and 
precept. He is indeed the Russian ‘grand old man.’ There are 
a few fair weekly illustrated papers, but it is not yet possible to 
buy single numbers of any of the better-class ones, which is a 
great drawback and much curtails their circulation, for few 
people care to become yearly subscribers to a paper which may 
at any moment be suppressed by the Censor. 

I was much impressed by the fact that the English papers I 
received often gave me details of occurrences which had taken 
place in Russia, but of which nothing was generally known in the 
country itself; such, for instance, as the banishment or dismissal 
of some officers of the army and of certain professors or students 
from universities, or the persecution of the Jews, or incidents 
connected with the marriage of a certain duke against the Tsar's 
orders, &c. I always found my Russian friends very keen to 
know the contents of my English papers, and on several occa- 
sions they wrote to inquire from persons at the places named if 
so and so was really true, and on each such occasion it was veri- 
fied by the private replies received. This is not a little remark- 
able. Since my return to England I have regretted to find 
several Englishmen who have been in Russia and are friendly 
disposed towards that country inclined to show their friendship 
by abuse of our own, for the most part, admirably and impartially 
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conducted newspapers, for publishing ‘all sorts of nonsense about 
Russia.’ This line is sure to be popular with many Russians, who 
are often childishly susceptible of the criticisms of a foreign press, 
and resent them with no less childish petulance in some of their 
own journals, I have always found—though with warm feelings 
of sympathy for the Russians—that any such cases which they 
took the trouble to trace out were found to be based on facts, as 
indicated above. 

It is pleasant to note how frequent lectures about Russia are 
now becoming in England. Nothing but good can result from 
an increased knowledge of and interest in that country and its 
kindly people, struggling to force their way into the forefront of 
the world’s civilisation, though in some respects so heavily handi- 
capped as compared with other nations enjoying greater in- 
dividual liberty and independence. People often ask me about 
bribery in Russia, and about Siberia. With regard to the first, 
it is a great pleasure to me to reflect that I never even found it 
expedient to pay anything of the nature of a bribe, and much less 
was asked for one. On the other hand, Russians themselves seem 
to be quite ready to admit that it isa common practice amongst 
officials of all ranks. It is not an inviting subject to investigate. 

One may live a long time in Russia and hear little of Siberia. 
The Russians seemed to think it was a necessity of their political 
existence, and say that its horrors are for the most part a thing of 
the past. I never heard any very marked aversion expressed to 
the system of Siberian exile, and any attempt to elicit expression 
of their thoughts about it always seemed to lead them back to 
the two great grievances of the educated middle-class Russian, 
viz.: (1) the censorship of the press, and rigid prohibition of free 
public discussion of political or even social questions ; and (2) the 
impossibility of having any popular or representative form of 
government. There is a deep, widespread conviction that these 
must come in time. It is, indeed, the teaching of the world’s his- 
tory. Happy for Russia if they come peacefully, as the princely 
gift of some future benignant Peter the Great, and not as the 
result of a gigantic upheaval of the whole social fabric and 
government of the country, causing a world-wide, devastating, 
blood-curdling revolution. A growing impression prevails that 
Siberia is a rich country, full of promise of future wealth to the 
Empire, which the railway now being constructed will speedily 
develop. 
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My sketch would not be complete without some reference to 
that very necessary pillar of Russian autocracy, the police, without 
which, indeed, it could not last a week in its present form. The 
ordinary police form a fine body of men, and of late years are for 
the most part fairly educated. Personally I have always found 
them as deserving of the name ‘the friendly policeman’ when 
addressed or appealed to as in our own country, and have often 
had pleasant talks with some of them—excellent conversational 
practice. 

There are, in addition to the ordinary police, whose officers are 
usually military men, two other branches—the gendarmerie or 
detectives, and the secret or political police. Both these latter 
are very unpopular and held in great awe. Their duties may be 
expressed in one word, ‘espionage,’ and very well they do it, some- 
times too well, indeed, as I learnt to my cost. Their numbers are 
legion, and they are everywhere. No party of Russians, no 
society, feels secure from their mysterious presence. 

It was my misfortune to see a good deal more of these two 
latter services, which are, though quite distinct, closely united 
and dependent the one on the other, than I at all wished. Indeed, 
had it not been so, I doubt if I should have heard much of them. 
I am quite sure that their suspicions never fell on a more perfectly 
innocent subject than myself, yet I only just escaped being un- 
ceremoniously bundled out of the Empire with a very few hours’ 
notice thanks to the energetic and prompt intervention of the 
English Consul and his Vice-Consul, with both of whom I was 
fortunately acquainted and able to communicate before being 
expelled. That intervention obtained for me as a great conces- 
sion permission to stay five or six days longer in the town I was 
in at the time, when I had to quit, but might go on to another 
part of Russia, and not, as first ordered, be conducted to the 
German frontier. This was the most that could be allowed. 
The English Consul wished to report the case to our Government, 
but kindly consented not to do so at my earnest request, as I 
feared I should be recalled to London to give explanations, &c., 
and so lose the opportunity of seeing the country as I wished to 
do, and be put to considerable extra expense. 

It is, however, too long a story to be told in detail here, so I 
will simply say that the Russian authorities appear to have got it 
into their heads—how or why I know not—that I was a German spy. 
Many of my letters were stopped, and I was interviewed, followed 
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everywhere by from one to three detectives, and the people with 
whom I had then lived (three families) visited and questioned 
about my movements, habits, objects, character, &c., for a period 
of nearly two months, culminating in an order, received at eleven 
o’clock at night, to leave that place for the German frontier by 
the first train the next day, as just related. 

I devoted the last three months of my stay in the country to 
travelling about, principally in the south of Russia, in the Crimea, 
and in the Caucasus. The river travelling is exceedingly pleasant, 
and provided that one is a good sailor, no doubt the sea travelling 
also, for some of the Black Sea steamers are very comfortable, and 
the Caspian steamers very fair. Those on the Sea of Azov are 
small, and it is a somewhat dreary and uninteresting coast all 
round. Of the Crimea, with its historic battle-fields, I will say 
little, as they have so often been described, but this was, perhaps, 
the most interesting part of my travels. The Alma is an awkward 
place to get at, for the battle-field is some eighteen miles from 
the railway-station of the name, and no conveyance can be got 
nearer than Simferopol, which is therefore the best point to start 
from. Considering how flat the greater part of this country is, 
one is the more struck by the very broken, rugged nature of the 
ground, especially around where the battle of Inkerman was 
fought. The easiest and pleasantest way to visit this locality is 
to row up to the end of the ‘Great Bay,’ a beautiful trip; and 
from there to walk over the different points of interest. To the 
sequestered little village of Balaclava—only eight or nine miles 
from Sevastopol—nestling to one side of the pretty, small, peace- 
ful, land-locked bay, with its steep cliffs, and also to the ceme- 
teries (except the Russian and Jewish cemeteries, which lie on the 
north side of the Great Bay, which should be crossed by boat, and 
then walking), and to the Malakhov and the Redan, it is best to 
drive, and then to examine them on foot with a guide. Sevas- 
topol, in spite of its surrounding dry burnt-up-looking hills, is a 
pretty place, with its admirable harbour, comfortable hotels, a fair 
though small public garden, some good buildings, and an inte- 
resting military museum. But the most beautiful place in the 
Crimea is the little seaside town of Yalta, now a fashionable 
health-resort. Its appearance from the sea as you enter the pic- 
turesque little semicircular harbour is exceedingly pleasing. 
Behind the town rises a striking-looking steep hill, here and there 
luxuriantly wooded, with lesser elevations on each side running 
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down to the sea. There are several excellent hotels and a pretty 
public garden. Behind the main street, and extending far up the 
hill-sides, nearly every house seems to have some kind of a garden, 
or trees, or vineyard about it, and the general effect is indeseribably 
pretty as viewed from the harbour. There are some beautiful 
walks and drives in the neighbourhood, and very fair conveyances 
or carriages. It is an ideal place for a honeymoon. 

Leaving the Crimea I spent ten days at different places along 
the coast of the Sea of Azov. Taganrog is the principal town, and 
both this and Berdiansk have fine large public gardens. The 
most noticeable thing about Taganrog is that, in July at all 
events, the ladies wear no hats. In Russia people generally dine 
between three and five, and usually go out after this meal, and it 
was then quite the exception to meet any lady with a hat on, 
though a few threw light shawls over their heads, The general 
effect was very pleasing. 

I must hasten on to that country of wild hill beauty, the 
Caucasus, where I spent about six weeks on one side or the other, 
orin the midst of the great mountain range of that name, between 
Vladikavkaz, Tiflis,and Baku. If we ever have the misfortune to 
have to fight Russia, it is on the Caucasus that we could most 
effectively make impression ; and alike in pleasantness of climate, 
in fertility of soil and abundance of mineral and natural wealth, 
in vulnerability to attack, in its distance from the heart of the 
Empire, and, lastly, in the absence of any feeling among the many 
different tribes inhabiting the mountain range of love or loyalty to 
Russia, in all these there seem reasons for regarding the Caucasus 
as a future and much more decisively successful ‘ Crimea.’ If by 
any effort we could wrest that rich province from Russia, we 
should then indeed ‘command the high road to India’; the 
Russian Asiatic army, numbering more than 130,000 men, that 
which threatens India, would be cut off in rear, with the Caspian 
Sea between us and them; while Persia would have nothing more 
to fear from her northern neighbour. If we, assisted by the 
Turks or other ally, could concentrate our attention on the 
northern part of the Caucasus, from Ekaterinodar to Vladikavkaz 
(the former being connected by rail with the small Black Sea port 
of Novorossiski, fifty miles distant, as well as with Vladikavkaz), 
to guard the entrance to the great high-road across the mountain 
range to Tiflis, while the Turks, assisted by us, attacked the Tiflis 
or southern side, and our fleet cut off all supplies from the Black 
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Sea, I believe we should effectually settle the Eastern Question to 
our satisfaction and the world’s gain, and acquire a most beauti- 
ful and rich country. This would be an object worth fighting for. 

The grand road across the great chain of the Caucasus from 
Vladikavkaz to Tiflis is nearly 140 miles long, and rises to a 
height of about 8,000 feet above the sea-level. From time im- 
memorial this has been the great highway of communication 
between Europe and Asia, and the present road is a striking 
' instance of engineering triumph over great natural difficulties, 
and abounds at every turn with magnificent scenery and relics of 
past history. Here and there along the road are some excellent 
mineral springs. A very small but powerful fort at one part of it 
commands the pass on both sides; indeed, I think the pass or road 
in the hands of the Russians would be impregnable at any point, 
or very easily made so, from any foe, until the hearty co-operation 
of the mountaineers had been secured, but it could be closed at 
both ends and its defenders starved out with little difficulty as 
long as we commanded both Tiflis and Vladikavkaz. The road 
passes within a few miles of that splendid and majestic mountain 
(over 16,500 feet high), Kazbek, which is said to be about the 
height of Mont Blane. I attempted its ascent twice, but the 
local inhabitants say that no one has ever quite succeeded in 
reaching the summit. Just below the great mountain and about 
1,500 feet above the halting station (where there is a fair inn, as all 
along this road at intervals of from nine to sixteen miles), on the 
summit of a curious hill, stands a church of unknown antiquity, but 
said to be the oldest Christian church known still standing. It 
is, though small, very striking both from its unique position and 
its curiously massive architecture. The local inhabitants are 
mostly Gruzins, one of the largest tribes inhabiting the Caucasus, 
whose Christianity is a curious mixture of Mahomedanism and 
Christianity. To them this church belongs. 

But the Caucasus abounds in interest and traces of the 
remotest antiquity, far beyond the scope of a single magazine 
article to deal with, and I therefore hasten on to Tiflis. This 
city of gardens, with its unattractive and dirty river and its teem- 
ing mixture of races, is more picturesque than pleasant, at any 
rate in August, when the heat is very considerable; grapes 
abound everywhere, and may be bought at about three half- 
pence a pound in August, and the poorest peasants may be seen 
everywhere eating this excellent fruit. The country between 
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Tiflis and Baku grows less and less attractive as you near the 
latter town and the hills recede from the view. Situated on the 
shore of the Caspian Sea, Baku is the windiest, sandiest, most un- 
pleasantly odoriferous town that I have ever visited. The name, 
I believe, means ‘a blow of the wind,’ and is most apt. The 
surrounding country consists for the most part of bare sand- 
hillocks or plains, and nothing but a keen desire to see how the 
naphtha is worked could induce one to linger long in it. 

From Baku to Astrakhan is about two days by steamer, 
stopping en route at Derband and Petrovsk, both pretty places ; 
but the Caspian Sea lacks good harbours, and its commerce is 
comparatively insignificant. The trip up the Volga from 
Astrakhan to Nijni Novgorod is interesting ; the steamers plying 
up and down are innumerable, and many of them are simply 
luxurious in point of accommodation and food. The scenery is 
nothing to speak of, but the towns are interesting, and some of 
them, as Nijni Novgored, are very pretty as viewed from the 
steamer. They do not, however, as a rule improve in this respect 
on closer inspection. But, indeed, in every town or village 
throughout the country the church or churches add much to their 
picturesque appearance. They are often made more conspicuous 
by the prevalence of gilt, sometimes entirely covering the large 
central dome and spire of the building, and they generally occupy 
the most prominent situations in the town; others, again, have 
bright blue or green coloured domes, perhaps dotted with gilt 
points or stars, and often beautiful pictures of saints or Bible 
scenes are painted outside at the entrance to the building. The 
churches, too, have very fine peals of bells ofa size rarely seen in 
other countries, and of exceedingly sweet tone. Toa West Euro- 
pean eye, however, all this bright colouring, and the general 
construction of the building, with its dome and surrounding 
minarets, seem more oriental than occidental. 

The great fair was going on when I was at Nijni Novgorod, 
and like everyone else who has visited it of late years, I was dis- 
appointed with it. From this point my travels lay through the 
larger central cities of the Empire, which are too well known to 
require mention. 

Very great has been the interest to me of seeing this country 
and its various types of inhabitants, and I cannot be too thankful 
that I utilised the last three months of my sojourn in the country 
to travel about as much as possible. The Caucasus alone richly 
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repays the trouble and expense of a visit. I have seen many 
parts of the globe—from the East to the West Indies, from 
America to the borders of the Celestial Empire, from South 
Africa to Russia—and on the whole, for charm and beauty of 
nature and for interesting variety of races, I give the palm to 
the Caucasus. Of the strange medley of costumes which the 
world’s panorama reveals, I think none exceed in picturesque 
quaintness, at once becoming and exceedingly convenient, the 
dress of the majority of the inhabitants of the Caucasus, commonly 
called the ‘Circassian costume.’ Having worn it in the country 
itself, riding, walking, and mountain climbing, I may claim to 
have tested its convenience. 

Heartily do I advise anyone to whom it falls, not to lose the © 
opportunity of visiting this part of the dominions of the Tsar of 
all the Russias. 
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THE COUNTESS RADNA. 


BY W. E. NORRIS, 
AUTHOR OF ‘MATRIMONY,’ ‘HEAPS OF MONEY,’ ETC, 


CHAPTER V. 
PEGGY ROWLEY. 


Ir Douglas Colborne had known a little more than he did about 
the woman whom he loved, he would probably have been less 
elated than he was by her parting words. Dr. Schott could have 
told him, and Bickenbach could have told him (only she would 
not have done so), that the Countess Radna never willingly 
parted with an admirer, that she was quite as greedy of admira- 
tion as the rest of her sex, and that, although the kindness of her 
own heart would not permit her to deliberately break the heart of 
a fellow-creature, experience had rendered her absolutely sceptical 
as to the fragility of that organ. They might have added that 
she had taken a fancy to the young Englishman, that psycho- 
logical studies always possessed a certain fascination for her, and 
that Luchon is not quite the liveliest place in Europe. But of 
course he knew no more about her than that he loved her with all 
his heart and soul—which seemed to be enough. 

He was a simple-minded fellow (which really is not the same 
thing as being a fool, though nine people out of ten think that it 
is), and his simplicity very often led him to conclusions which, 
for wisdom and accuracy, were equal to any that Solomon himself 
could have formulated. Since, for his weal or woe, he loved this 
Hungarian Countess as it is only given to mortals to love once 
during their sojourn here below, and since she had plainly invited 
him to join her in the south before the end of the summer, one 
thing at least was evident, whatever else might be doubtful, 
namely, that he must so frame his plans as to respond to her 
invitation. A good many other things were, of course, doubtful ; 
but it was better that some of them should be so than that they 
should have been placed beyond doubt in the sense which he had 
anticipated before his visit to the Avenue Friedland; while, as 
for the remainder—well, they were hardly ripe for consideration 
yet. 
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Thus he mused as he made his way towards the hotel where 
he was staying; and certain further cogitations and vain imagin- 
ings, upon which it is needless to dwell, had made him quite 
cheerful by the time that he reached his destination, where a 
letter from his mother was awaiting him. Mrs. Colborne wrote 
such a vast number of letters every day that it would have been a 
matter of physical impossibility for her to make any of them 
lengthy: on the other hand her missives were usually to the 
point and invariably pleasant. This one was quite pleasant as 
regarded diction, notwithstanding its somewhat reproving tone. 
The writer gave her son to understand that he had dallied long 
enough in Capua, and ought now to return without delay to the 
special duties and pleasures assigned to him by Heaven. 
‘ Besides,’ was her last sentence, ‘I have something important to 
tell you about ; so please telegraph to say by what train you will 
arrive.’ 

Mrs. Colborne received her telegram and, not many hours 
after it had been delivered to her, had the additional pleasure of 
receiving her son. He was a very obedient and satisfactory sort 
of son, as sons go, and she had never had any reason to be 
seriously displeased with him. Nor, for the matter of that, had he 
ever had reason to be seriously displeased with her, although she 
and he were not altogether in sympathy with each other. 

Everybody who has had the opportunity of doing so must have 
noticed the sympathy between mothers and sons which is so 
common as to be almost universal in France, and so rare as to be 
almost phenomenal in our own country. Perhaps we are a more 
independent race than our neighbours across the Channel, and 
perhaps independence may have its drawbacks as wellas its advan- 
tages. In any case, the very last thing that Douglas Colborne 
would have thought of doing would have been to confide to his 
mother the fact that he had fallen desperately in love with a 
foreign countess. He had nothing so startling as that to say to 
her when he reached Stoke Leighton, the pleasant and desirable 
looking estate, situated on the borders of Berkshire and Bucking- 
hamshire, which now owned him as its sole lord. There had been 
Colbornes at Stoke Leighton for many generations, and if the 
Colbornes of years gone by had been wealthier people than their 
present representative, the fault did not lie with him. Free 
trade was to blame for the change; the extravagance of some 
ancestors and the carelessness of others were also to blame; but 
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it was not Douglas Colborne’s habit to blame anybody, and the 
sight of the old red-brick house which he loved aroused no other 
feelings in his heart than those which the sight of home ought 
always to arouse in the breasts of honest folks. He was not rich; 
but then he did not particularly covet riches, hoping only that, 
by dint of thrift and management, he might be able to live in 
accordance with hereditary traditions. To accomplish that 
much was, from a pecuniary point of view, the summit of his 
ambition. 

Mrs. Colborne may possibly and excusably have aspired to 
something a little more pretentious than that on his behalf. In 
fact, she hastened to assure him that she did, after she had poured 
out a cup of tea for him in her boudoir and had listened com- 
placently to his declared conviction that there was no country 
like England, after all. 

‘There is no harm in seeing other countries and other people,’ 
said she, with a fine toleration, ‘and I hope you will continue to 
make excursions abroad every now and then, like the rest of the 
world ; but of course your chief interest will have to be in your 
career ; and, what with cricket and hunting and shooting and the 
terrible length to which Parliamentary sessions run in these days, 
I am afraid you will never be able to absent yourself for more than 
a week or two at a time.’ 

Mrs. Colborne was a small alert woman, who had once been 
pretty and was still quite nice-looking, in spite of her grey hair. 
She had charming manners, she was universally popular, she had 
a keen, if somewhat restricted, sense of duty, and it had been her 
consistent endeavour to deserve the reputation which she enjoyed 
as the best of wives and mothers. Her late husband, a heavy, 
inert’ personage, had sometimes complained feebly of her super- 
abundant energy, but nobody had ever thought of attaching 
importance to the complaints of the late Mr. Colborne. It was 
generally and very justly recognised that nothing except his 
wife’s energy had preserved him from drifting into bankruptcy. 

‘Oh, the Parliamentary sessions, eh?’ said her son, smiling. 
‘Does that mean that I am to be pitchforked into Parliament ?’ 

‘Well, hope so: it was on account of that that I telegraphed 
to you. Poor old Mr. Majendie has had another bad attack of 
gout, and has at last announced that he doesn’t intend to seek re- 
election. So, you see, it is really important that you should be 
upon the spot and ready to come forward.’ 
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‘As a Tory, I presume?’ 

‘Naturally. You don’t propose to come forward as a Radical, 
do you ?’ 

‘No; only I am not sure that I am quite such a fossil as to 
be a worthy successor to old Majendie. However, I daresay a 
majority of the electors may have realised that the nineteenth 
century is nearly at an end, and may vote for me rather than for 
a Gladstonian, even though they may not share all my opinions. 
I shall have to communicate with the people at head-quarters 
before I venture to recommend myself to this enlightened consti- 
tuency, though, sha’n’t I?’ 

‘Oh, that has been done already. Peggy Rowley has espoused 
your cause, and she, as you know, is a host in herself. It is 
lucky for you that you have such an influential supporter at your 
back.’ 

‘I am very much indebted to her, I’m sure,’ answered 
Douglas, in a tone which to a sensitive ear might have conveyed 
the impression that he did not so very much enjoy being indebted 
toanybody. Asa matter of fact, the sincere attachment which 
he felt for his friend and neighbour Miss Rowley did not prevent 
him from wishing that she would kindly permit him to manage 
his own affairs in hisown way. But it would have been ungracious 
to say this, and he was aware that he would hurt his mother’s 
feelings if he did say it ; so he changed the subject. 

‘Are the girls all right?’ he asked. ‘What has become of 
them ?’ 

‘They are all right,’ answered Mrs. Colborne; ‘they have 
gone out in the pony cart, I believe. I daresay they will be in 
presently.’ 

Presently they came in—fat, good-humoured Loo, who was 
older than her brother and who had accepted in advance the réle 
of an old maid which her homely features rather than her years 
appeared to have allotted to her, followed by Phyllis, a tall, dark, 
handsome girl, whose resolute little mouth, perfectly fitting 
costume, and air of conscious superiority to her elder sister seemed 
to indicate that she had realised the responsibilities which 
devolved upon her as the beauty of the family. They were both 
of them affectionate in their welcome and eager to hear what 
special attractions had caused Douglas to prolong his stay in 
Paris, Their curiosity, it is needless to say, was not gratified ; 
nor was it participated in by Mrs. Colborne, who was an optimist, 
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and who, having made up her mind that her son was eventually 
to espouse Miss Rowley, could not imagine that he would be 
provoking enough to think of marrying anybody else. While the 
girls were drinking their tea and expressing their high appre. 
ciation of the presents of jewellery which their brother had not 
forgotten to purchase for them, she was preoccupied with her own 
little ideas, and, after the manner of parents, paid but slight 
attention to the chatter of her offspring; but at length she broke 
silence to remark: 

‘There is a garden-party at Swinford to-morrow. Of course 
you will come, and then Peggy will tell you all about it. She 
understands these things a great deal better than I do.’ 

Douglas sighed. ‘I do so hate garden-parties!’ said he, 
‘Couldn’t I find some other and more comfortable opportunity of 
seeing Peg and hearing all about, it? There is plenty of time, 
you know; we aren’t upon the eve ef a general election yet.’ 

‘We may be upon the eve of My. Majendie’s death, though,’ 
observed his mother. ‘One hopes ha the poor old man may 
live for a great many years to come; but gout in the stomach is 
a very serious thing. I really don’t think you can afford to 
be idle.’ 

‘You ought to be there, Douglas,’ said Phyllis decisively. 
‘She knows that you were to come home to-day; and after all 
the trouble that she has taken for you, the least you can do is to 
accept her invitation.’ 

‘ Besides,’ chimed in Loo, ‘she will be so awfully disappointed 
if you don’t turn up.’ 

‘Far be it from me,’ said Douglas, ‘to inflict an undeserved 
disappointment upon my benefactress. I suppose she is my bene- 
factress, and I suppose it is my duty to thank her, isn’t it ?’ 

Both the young ladies opined that it was, while Mrs. Colborne 
remarked for the second time that he was lucky in possessing so 
energetic and capable a partisan. Perhaps Mrs. Colborne was 
right, and undoubtedly he would owe a debt of gratitude to 
Peggy Rowley if she should manage to secure a seat in Parliament 
for him, because he was really more anxious to get into the House 
of Commons than to achieve any other success, save and except 
that impossible one of winning the Countess Radna’s heart; still 
he not unnaturally felt that he would prefer, for choice, to win an 
election upon bis own merits, such as they were. However, he 
accompanied his mother and sisters to the garden-party at Swin- 
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ford Manor on the following afternoon, and received that warm 
welcome from the lady of the manor which past experience had 
justified him in anticipating. 

Miss Margaret Rowley was by no means so wealthy and 
magnificent a lady as the Countess Radna, but she occupied a 
position quite as independent and enjoyed an income more than 
sufficient for her personal needs. Like the Countess, she was an 
only child and an orphan; like her, she was sole mistress of many 
acres of land; but, unlike her, she was not in the least discontented 
with her lot. If everybody liked Peggy Rowley, that was doubt- 
less because Peggy Rowley liked everybody—or almost everybody. 
She had aristocratic connections and an enormous acquaintance ; 
her father had been a politician who had held high offices, and 
after his death she had not lost sight of her friends; the world 
had never given her cause to quarrel with it, nor had she ever 
dreamt of doing so on account of its many imperfections—which, 
to be sure, were less apparent to her than they were to the lady 
who had fascinated her old playmate, Douglas Colborne. She was 
a year older than her former playmate; she was probably justified 
in deeming herself somewhat wiser and more experienced; she 
had certainly seen far more of society, political and other, than 
he had, and had been free to follow her own bent for a much 
longer period. Considering how young she still was, she possessed 
quite an extraordinary amount of political and social influence, 
counting Cabinet Ministers amongst her intimates, and associating 
habitually with those great ladies who may not be as absolutely 
great in these days as they used to be, yet continue to be a 
power in the land. Where the Countess unquestionably had the 
advantage over her was in point of comeliness; for it must be 
confessed that Peggy Rowley was no beauty. At the same time, 
she was not plain: she had to some extent the beawté du diable. 
If her features were irregular, and if her colouring was of that 
indeterminate brown shade which gave the very few people who 
wished to depreciate her an excuse for describing her as whitey- 
brown, she had white teeth, the clear complexion of health and 
a neat little figure: for an heiress, she was anything but bad- 
looking, and it was only by her own good-will and pleasure that 
s'e remained a spinster. 

‘So here you are, back from your travels,’ said she, as Douglas 
Colborne crossed the lawn, which was crowded with her guests, 
to shake hands with her. ‘ How did you like the Roystons? and 
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how did you like Paris? Come and see my gloxinias and tell me 
all about it.’ 

He followed her towards the hot-house, which she indicated 
by a wave of her sunshade, but did not immediately comply with 
her other request. ‘Isn’t it you who are going to tell me all 
about it?’ he asked. ‘I thought it was; or, at all events, that 
was what my mother thought and gave me to understand. In 
fact, she mentioned your being able to tell me all about it as an 
overwhelming inducement to me to attend a garden-party.’ 

‘You haven’t stayed long enough in France to get rid of your 
insular candour, I see. Never mind, I can forgive you. Garden- 
parties ave a bore, I admit, and I shouldn’t give them if I could 
help it; but I am glad you have overcome your repugnance to 
them for once, because of course we must talk over this election 
business. It will be all right, I hope. Everybody wants you to 
come forward, including old Mr. Majendie, who is here to-day, 
by-the-bye, and who wants to speak to you. You won’t have a 
walk over; but I haven’t the slightest doubt you will win, unless 
something utterly unforeseen occurs between this and then. Only 
we must begin to bestir ourselves, you know; it won’t do to let 
things slide until the last moment.’ 

She gave him a rapid and concise account of the measures 
which she had already taken on his behalf. Apparently nothing 
more was required of him than to make a considerable number of 
speeches and to abstain, if possible, from making a conspicuous 
fool of himself. It was all very well, and he could only express 
his sincere thanks to her and to those who had acted with her; 
yet it did strike him that he had been treated rather like a lay 
figure, and that his individual opinions, wishes, and convictions 
had not been held worthy of being taken into account. 

‘And what if I were to kick over the traces?’ he inquired at 
length, half laughingly. 

‘Oh, you won’t do that. In fact, I don’t see how you can, 
because the old Tory party is extinct, and has left no traces 
behind it to be kicked over. However advanced you may be, 
there is no fear of your being more advanced than your con- 
stituents. Only you must be able to say “shibboleth” without 
lisping, which I should think would be within the range of your 
powers. You haven’t deigned to glance at my poor gloxinias yet. 
Aren’t they glorious ?’ 

They were far more glorious than the prospects of Toryism in 
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this country, and he paid them the tribute of admiration that 
they deserved; but his hostess had no admiration to spare for the 
democratic-conservative principles which he proceeded to expound, 
nor did she seem to think that his principles were of any great 
consequence. 

‘The main thing is to win the election,’ said she. ‘When 
once you have done that it will be your business to reconcile your 
ideas with those of your chief, or to make him reconcile his with 
yours, if you are strong enough. Now, let us hear what you did 
with yourself in Paris, besides dining at the Embassy and seeing 
the Grand Prix run.’ 

She very soon found out from him as much as she wanted to 
know. He did not absolutely admit her into his confidence; but 
she was so old and so true a friend that he had no hesitation in 
mentioning the Countess Radna to her—(he had not mentioned 
the Countess Radna to his mother)—and she drew her own con- 
clusions from his artless description of that lady. Whether those 
conclusions were satisfactory to her or not nobody could have 
divined from her face, which betrayed no emotion beyond a kindly 
and sympathetic interest; but at the end of a quarter of an hour 
she cut short his remarks by declaring that she had neglected her 
guests long enough, and reminding him that he ought not to leave 
without saying a few words to Mr. Majendie. 

Mr. Majendie, a frail old gentleman, whose withered checks 
were as white as his beard, and who had been an intimate friend 
of the late Mr. Colborne, held out his hand to his probable 
successor with many amiable professions of good-will. 

‘I have fought my fight,’ said he (not that he had ever fought 
with much ferocity) ; ‘now the time has come for me to be helped 
out of the lists and for a younger man to put on the armour which 
has become too heavy for me to wear. I couldn’t wish it to be 
donned by a more promising aspirant than your father’s son.’ 

He then gave utterance to the customary commonplaces, and 
intimated that such powers as he still possessed would be very 
much at the service of the new candidate. ‘ However,’ he added, 
with a smile, ‘ Miss Rowley can do a great deal more for you than 
Ican. She means to get you in, and it is written that Miss 
Rowley shall always have her own way.’ 

That might be so; but perhaps it was not written that Douglas 
Colborne should always have his own way, nor even that Mrs. 
Colborne should always have hers. 
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and who, having made up her mind that her son was eventually 
to espouse Miss Rowley, could not imagine that he would be 
provoking enough to think of marrying anybody else. While the 
girls were drinking their tea and expressing their high appre- 
ciation of the presents of jewellery which their brother had not 
forgotten to purchase for them, she was preoccupied with her own 
little ideas, and, after the manner of parents, paid but slight 
attention to the chatter of her offspring; but at length she broke 
silence to remark : 

‘There is a garden-party at Swinford to-morrow. Of course 
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live for a great many years to come; but gout in the stomach is 
a very serious thing. I really don’t think you can afford to 
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‘You ought to be there, Douglas,’ said Phyllis decisively. 
‘She knows that you were to come home to-day; and after all 
the trouble that she has taken for you, the least you can do is to 
accept her invitation.’ 

‘ Besides,’ chimed in Loo, ‘ she will be so awfully disappointed 
if you don’t turn up.’ 
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remarked for the second time that he was lucky in possessing so 
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ford Manor on the following afternoon, and received that warm 
welcome from the lady of the manor which past experience had 
justified him in anticipating. 

Miss Margaret Rowley was by no means so wealthy and 
magnificent a lady as the Countess Radna, but she occupied a 
position quite as independent and enjoyed an income more than 
sufficient for her personal needs. Like the Countess, she was an 
only child and an orphan; like her, she was sole mistress of many 
acres of land; but, unlike her, she was not in the least discontented 
with her lot. If everybody liked Peggy Rowley, that was doubt- 
less because Peggy Rowley liked everybody—or almost everybody. 
She had aristocratic connections and an enormous acquaintance ; 
her father had been a politician who had held high offices, and 
after his death she had not lost sight of her friends; the world 
had never given her cause to quarrel with it, nor had she ever 
dreamt of doing so on account of its many imperfections—which, 
to be sure, were less apparent to her than they were to the lady 
who had fascinated her old playmate, Douglas Colborne. She was 
a year older than her former playmate; she was probably justified 
in deeming herself somewhat wiser and more experienced; she 
had certainly seen far more of society, political and other, than 
he had, and had been free to follow her own bent for a much 
longer period. Considering how young she still was, she possessed 
quite an extraordinary amount of political and social influence, 
counting Cabinet Ministers amongst her intimates, and associating 
habitually with those great ladies who may not be as absolutely 
great in these days as they used to be, yet continue to be a 
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she was not plain: she had to some extent the beauté du diable. 
If her features were irregular, and if her colouring was of that 
indeterminate brown shade which gave the very few people who 
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how did you like Paris? Come and see my gloxinias and tell me 
all about it.’ 

He followed her towards the hot-house, which she indicated 
by a wave of her sunshade, but did not immediately comply with 
her other request. ‘Isn’t it you who are going to tell me all 
about it?’ he asked. ‘I thought it was; or, at all events, that 
was what my mother thought and gave me to understand. In 
fact, she mentioned your being able to tell me all about it as an 
overwhelming inducement to me to attend a garden-party.’ 

‘You haven’t stayed long enough in France to get rid of your 
insular candour, I see. Never mind, I can forgive you. Garden- 
parties ae a bore, I admit, and I shouldn't give them if I could 
help it; but I am glad you have overcome your repugnance to 
them for once, because of course we must talk over this election 
business. It will be all right, I hope. Everybody wants you to 
come forward, including old Mr. Majendie, who is here to-day, 
by-the-bye, and who wants to speak to you. You won’t have a 
walk over; but I haven’t the slightest doubt you will win, unless 
something utterly unforeseen occurs between this and then. Only 
we must begin to bestir ourselves, you know; it won’t do to let 
things slide until the last moment.’ 

She gave him a rapid and concise account of the measures 
which she had already taken on his behalf. Apparently nothing 
more was required of him than to make a considerable number of 
speeches and to abstain, if possible, from making a conspicuous 
fool of himself. It was all very well, and he could only express 
his sincere thanks to her and to those who had acted with her; 
yet it did strike him that he had been treated rather like a lay 
figure, aud that his individual opinions, wishes, and convictions 
had not been held worthy of being taken into account. 

‘And what if I were to kick over the traces?’ he inquired at 
length, half laughingly. 

‘Oh, you won’t do that. In fact, I don’t see how you can, 
because the old Tory party is extinct, and has left no traces 
behind it to be kicked over. However advanced you may be, - 
there is no fear of your being more advanced than your con- 
stituents. Only you must be able to say “shibboleth” without 
lisping, which I should think would be within the range of your 
powers. You haven’t deigned to glance at my poor gloxinias yet. 
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this country, and he paid them the tribute of admiration that 
they deserved; but his hostess had no admiration to spare for the 
democratic-conservative principles which he proceeded to expound, 
nor did she seem to think that his principles were of any great 
consequence. 

‘The main thing is to win the election,’ said she. ‘When 
once you have done that it will be your business to reconcile your 
ideas with those of your chief, or to make him reconcile his with 
yours, if you are strong enough. Now, let us hear what you did 
with yourself in Paris, besides dining at the Embassy and seeing 
the Grand Prix run.’ 

She very soon found out from him as much as she wanted to 
know. He did not absolutely admit her into his confidence; but 
she was so old and so true a friend that he had no hesitation in 
mentioning the Countess Radna to her—(he had not mentioned 
the Countess Radna to his mother)—and she drew her own con- 
clusions from his artless description of that lady. Whether those 
conclusions were satisfactory to her or not nobody could have 
divined from her face, which betrayed no emotion beyond a kindly 
and sympathetic interest; but at the end of a quarter of an hour 
she cut short his remarks by declaring that she had neglected her 
guests long enough, and reminding him that he ought not to leave 
without saying a few words to Mr. Majendie. 

Mr. Majendie, a frail old gentleman, whose withered cheeks 
were as white as his beard, and who had been an intimate friend 
of the late Mr. Colborne, held out his hand to his probable 
successor with many amiable professions of good-will. 

‘I have fought my fight,’ said he (not that he had ever fought 
with much ferocity) ; ‘now the time has come for me to be helped 
out of the lists and for a younger man to put on the armour which 
has become too heavy for me to wear. I couldn’t wish it to be 
donned by a more promising aspirant than your father’s son.’ 

He then gave utterance to the customary commonplaces, and 
intimated that such powers as he still possessed would be very 
much at the service of the new candidate. ‘ However,’ he added, 
with a smile, ‘ Miss Rowley can do a great deal more for you than 
Iecan. She means to get you in, and it is written that Miss 
Rowley shall always have her own way.’ 

That might be so; but perhaps it was not written that Douglas 
Colborne should always have his own way, nor even that Mrs. 
Colborne should always have hers. 
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‘What have you done to affront Peggy Rowley?’ the latter 
inquired of her son, as they set off on their homeward drive. 
‘She told me just now that you were not half as wise and sober 
as you looked, and that I should find that out some fine day. I 
wonder what she meant.’ 

‘I can’t think,’ answered Douglas, who, however, was not 
without some suspicion of Miss Rowley’s meaning. 

‘Well,’ observed Mrs. Colborne more cheerfully, after a pause, 
‘at all events you have a fair prospect of getting into Parliament 
now ; and, if you do get in, you will owe your success chiefly to 
her. I hope you won’t forget that.’ 

‘I am sure you will never allow me to do so,’ returned her 
son rather dryly. 


CHAPTER VI. 


DOUGLAS KEEPS HIS APPOINTMENT. 


Miss RowLey was far too prominent a figure in contemporary 
society, and far too much enamoured of the part which she 
played asa member of it, to linger for more than a day or two in 
her country residence at that early period of the summer. She 
had a little town-house in Mayfair to which she betook herself 
soon after her garden-party, accompanied by old Miss Spofforth, 
her duenna; so that Douglas Colborne had no immediate oppor- 
tunity of asking her why she had been so inconsiderate as to 
express doubts respecting his wisdom and sobriety to his mother. 
But, as has been said, he was able to conjecture, without need for 
positive information, what she had had in her mind when she 
had been guilty of that indiscretion, and the only effect it had 
upon him was to make him resolve that he himself would be less 
indiscreet for the future. Although he suspected that his mother 
wanted him to marry Peggy Rowley, he was perfectly sure that 
Peggy Rowley had no notion of marrying him, and he would as 
soon have chosen that trustworthy ally of his for a confidant as. 
another had he felt any craving for a confidant ; but, all things 
considered, it seemed best to keep his own counsel and kill time 
somehow or other until the month of August, ‘ when,’ thought he, 
‘I shall know, once for all, whether there is a shadow of a hope 
for me or not.’ 

The filling up of his time during that period of suspense was 
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a task which presented no difficulty. From the moment that he 
signified his willingness to be placed in nomination by the Con- 
servatives of the constituency as their representative at the next 
general election, he found that his presence on many platforms was 
more or less obligatory. In addition to this, the management of 
the Stoke Leighton property, which he had taken into his own 
hands, and which for a long time past had been conducted upon 
very slack and unbusinesslike principles, gave him more than a 
sufficiency of daily work to get through. Even if he had had no 
work to do, he would have been pretty well provided with various 
forms of play; for he was an ardent cricketer, it had always been 
his custom to attend the race-meetings and the athletic contests 
which were frequented by his friends, and, as he was a popular 
young man, he was reminded every morning by a shoal of invita- 
tions that the London season was now in full swing. He would 
not have objected to taking his mother and sisters up to town for 
six weeks or so; but Mrs. Colborne represented to him that, both 
on financial and social grounds, this would be an undesirable move. 
She was in too deep mourning to go out yet; she doubted whether 
in any case she could afford to entertain, and she did not wish him 
to spend his money on her. The girls might perhaps run up for 
a day or two at a time to Peggy Rowley or some other friend, but 
they were quite resigned to the prospect of spending that summer 
quietly at home. 

‘By next summer,’ added Mrs. Colborne, with a smile which 
was half-regretful, half-anticipatory, ‘the dear old place may not 
be our home any longer—who knows? I shall be very willing to 
leave it as soon as you have chosen my successor, because I am 
sure your choice will be a good one.’ 

Douglas laughed and observed that his choice might possibly 
not be that of the person chosen; whereupon Mrs. Colborne, 
laughing also, returned confidently, ‘ Oh, Ithink it will. But we 
shall see.’ 

Now, although the young aspirant for parliamentary honours 
felt in duty bound to decline most of the above-mentioned invita- 
tions, he did contrive, by means of frequent railway journeys, to 
put in an appearance at a fair number of London entertainments ; 
and at one of these it was at once his privilege and his pleasure to 
encounter Lady Royston. She recognised him immediately, and 
forestalled a question which he would not have been able to resist 
asking by beginning to talk about the Countess Radna. 
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‘Your Hungarian friend has been causing a sensation in 
Vienna, I hear,’ said she. ‘I suppose she rather likes producing 
sensations, doesn’t she ?’ 

‘I really don’t know,’ answered Douglas; ‘but I shouldn’t 
think she did: that sort of achievement would be too easily 
accomplished to excite her ambition. How has she been scan- 
dalising Vienna ?’ 

‘Only by engaging herself to Count Siedenberg and breaking 
off her engagement at the last moment, without any ostensible 
reason. Count Siedenberg, I must tell you, is a most magnificent 
personage, and the match would have been a grand one even for 
her; but she has chosen to throw him over, and it seems that she 
has got into great disgrace at Court about it. She pretends not 
to care, they say; but of course she must care, and of course 
everybody declares now that she has formed some unfortunate 
attachment. I trust that you are not the culprit.’ 

Lady Royston was only joking; but the young man’s 
heightened colour caused her to open her eyes and wonder 
whether she might not perchance have spoken a true word in 
jest; while Peggy Rowley, who joined the pair at this moment 
and who had caught her last sentence, asked: 

‘ What are you accusing him of ? Judging by his face, he is 
guilty. Now, Lady Royston, if you have been corrupting an inno- 
cent English squire by introducing him to French ladies of 
uncertain reputation, I will never forgive you.’ 

' Lady Royston was a good deal in awe of Peggy Rowley, whose 
plain speech and abrupt manner always affected her with a sensa- 
tion of nervous dread as to what might be coming next. She 
hastened to explain that the lady whom they had been discussing 
was Hungarian, not French; that her reputation was absolutely 
unblemished, and that an English squire had as little to fear from 
her as she had from him. 

‘Oh, there 7s a lady in the case, then,’ said the relentless 
Peggy; ‘I thought he couldn’t be blushing in that undisguised 
way for anything less. The same lady, perhaps,’ she added, turn- 
ing to Douglas, ‘about whom you told me—the one who has 
everything that the heart of woman can desire, except a husband. 
And, after all, that is a blessing which isn’t desired by the heart 
of every woman in the world. I forget what you said her name 


was.’ 


Miss Rowley was speedily informed of the lady’s name, and 
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also of the circumstance that she had recently proved herself to 
be one of those exceptional women who do not desire to be pro- 
vided with a husband. She was likewise told of the conspicuous 
favours which it had pleased the Countess Radna to bestow upon 
Douglas Colborne, and she did not fail to chaff her young friend 
unmercifully about his conquest. Douglas took her chaff with 
perfect good humour, though he inwardly congratulated himself 
upon having resisted the inclination which he had felt at the time 
to let her into the secret. First and last, he had let Peggy into 
a good many of his secrets, and he had always found her friendly 
and sympathetic; but it was evident that she would not have 
sympathised with his present predicament, nor in truth could he 
have expected her todo so. She was too sensible—possibly also 
a little too hard—to sympathise with what was obviously ridiculous. 
Ridiculous it must obviously be for him to flatter himself that he 
had had the remotest connection with the Countess’s rupture of a 
suitable alliance—why, indeed, should she have thought of form- 
ing such an alliance, unless she had been wholly fancy-free? Yet 
the fact remains that he was excited, and in some measure elated, 
by the news which he had heard. At the bottom of his heart he 
cherished a conviction that he had not been invited to travel all 
the way to Bagnéres de Luchon for nothing. Likewise he 
esteemed the woman whom he loved too highly to believe that 
she could have been actuated by a mere ignoble wish to retain 
one obscure name upon the lengthy list of her admirérs. 

However that might be, he fully intended to keep his tryst, 
and was fully determined to say nothing about that intention 
until the time should be at hand for executing it. During the 
remainder of the season he met Miss Rowley pretty frequently, 
and they had divers long confabulations together upon political 
topics ; but she did not again refer to the Countess Radna, nor 
did he care again to introduce that lady’s name into their col- 
loquies. Early in July she left London, and it was not until the 
last days of that month that Mrs. Colborne’s heart was gladdened 
by the intelligence of the impending return of her fair neighbour 
to Swinford Manor. 

‘Peggy is coming home in a week or ten days,’ the unsuspect- 
ing lady announced joyfully to her son, one morning. ‘Now we 
may hope to keep youat home too. I was afraid you were getting 
bored here, and that you would be wanting to be off to Scotland 
or somewhere,’ 
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‘Well, the fact is,’ answered Douglas, ‘ that I shall be off in a 
day or two. I am sorry to miss Peggy ; but I daresay I shall find 
her here when I come back. I am thinking of spending a few 
weeks in the Pyrenees.’ 

‘The Pyrenees!’ echoed Mrs. Colborne, with a look of con- 
sternation ; ‘ what on earth can be taking you there? What does 
one do in the Pyrenees? Are you going alone?’ 

‘Oh, yes, Iam going alone. I can’t tell you exactly what one 
does there. One shoots isards, I believe, if one wants to shoot 
them, and I suppose one ascends mountains and admires the 
scenery. Anyhow, it will be a change.’ 

Mrs. Colborne said all that she could in opposition to a project 
which seemed to her to be singularly ill-timed. She expressed 
surprise that his engagements should permit of his leaving Eng- 
land ; she represented that he ought really to be within reach, in 
case of anything happening to poor Mr. Majendie, and she urged 
that even a temporary separation between him and those who 
were likely to influence his election was to be deprecated; but 
he had answers ready for all these objections, and she knew better 
than to jeopardise her power over her son by a fruitless assertion 
of domestic tyranny. Happily, it did not occur to her, after 
ascertaining that he was to travel alone, to inquire whether he 
expected to meet anybody on reaching his destination ; for he was 
a truthful man, and, had she put such a question, he would have 
had to give her a truthful reply. 

As it was, he was not called upon to face any embarrassing 
examination. Phyllis, it is true, appeared to smell a rat, and dis- 
played an inquisitive spirit which, in his capacity of her elder 
brother, he deemed it incumbent upon him to rebuke; but he 
dealt more leniently with Loo, who only sighed, and remarked : 
‘It is a great pity, your going away just when Peggy is expected 
home. I’m afraid she will think you don’t care about seeing 
her.’ 

‘If she thinks that,’ he returned, ‘ she will be much mistaken, 
Tell her from me that, unless something altogether unforeseen 
happens, I shall be back in time to shoot her pheasants—not to 
speak of her partridges. Between you and me, though, my dear 
old Loo, I doubt whether she would break her heart if I never 
came back at all.’ 

Loo was of a contrary opinion, and proclaimed it so emphati- 
cally as to provoke an outburst of laughter on his part. Loo was 
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like his mother: she believed the ugly duckling of the family to 
be a fit mate for any swan, and would have been honestly amazed 
at his rejection by the greatest heiress in England. Naturally, 
he himself was subject to no such illusion, nor did be for a 
moment suppose that Peggy Rowley would accept his hand and 
heart if he were to offer her those treasures—which thing he had 
not the slightest intention of doing. Only he did think that 
Peggy was capable of making some sarcastic remarks respecting 
his sudden anxiety to inspect the Spanish frontier; and that was 
why he was not sorry to escape from the country without bidding 
her farewell. 

It was on the third of August that he reached the little 
Pyrenean watering-place which has always been a favourite resort 
of fashionable Parisians and has become more so since the 
patriotic pride of these ladies and gentlemen has forbidden them 
to disport themselves at Baden-Baden. Luchon, lying in a 
narrow green valley, hemmed in on either side by wooded hills, 
above which a glimpse of snow-clad summits may occasionally 
be caught, is one of the most charming spots in a charming 
region. Its loveliness is not, perhaps, enhanced by the presence 
of the said ladies and gentlemen, who, when they are not gambling 
at the Casino or listening to the band, are for the most part 
galloping full tilt along the high road on hired horses and crack- 
ing their whips; yet there is compensation in all things, and its 
hotels would doubtless be less numerous and less comfortable 
without the distinguished patronage which the place enjoys. 
Douglas Colborne, at all events, had not undertaken that long, 
hot and dusty journey in search of solitude; so that his appre- 
ciation of a good dinner on his arrival was not marred by any 
sense of incongruity between the chattering, gaily-attired throng 
around him and the solemn, silent mountains by which he and 
they were overshadowed. He had ascertained, by an examination 
of the visitors’ book, that the Countess Radna was not staying at 
the hotel where he had taken up his quarters; but this was 
scarcely a disappointment to him. She had only said that she 
proposed to be at Luchon in the month of August; she had not 
specified a date, and he was quite prepared to await her advent 
patiently for a week or more, if need be. 

His patience, as it turned out, was not subjected even to that 
moderate strain ; for, wandering away from the hotel on the fol- 
lowing morning, in obedience to the natural impulse which 
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prompts those who are at the bottom of a valley to make for the 
top of some hill or other, he found himself all of a sudden in the 
presence of the lady with whom he was at the moment rehearsing 
an imaginary encounter. She was descending and he was ascend- 
ing one of the zigzag paths which lead through the woods behind 
the Ltablissement to the grassy heights of Superbagnéres. She 
was unaccompanied ; she held a large bunch of wild flowers in one 
hand and a long stick in the other—which was, perhaps, a suffi- 
cient reason for her accosting him merely with a bow. She was 
not in the least taken aback, although he, who had anticipated a 
meeting which must have seemed to her highly improbable, was 
quite deprived of the power of speech by so abrupt a fulfilment 
of his hopes. 

* You look astonished,’ she remarked, with a smile. ‘ Never- 
theless, I understood you to say, when we parted, that I should 
find you here about this time.’ 

‘Yes,’ answered Douglas, recovering himself, ‘and, unless I 
am mistaken, you answered that you would be profoundly 
astonished if you did.’ 

‘Did 1? Iam sorry I cannot keep my word ; but it is a fact 
that I am not at all astonished. However, I am sincerely pleased, 
if that will do as well. Have you been here long?’ 

He hardly knew what to make of this matter-of-course recep- 
tion. He was glad that she had expected him and glad that she 
was pleased to see him; yet some show of surprise or perturbation 
on her part might have been a rather more hopeful sign. 

‘ Anyhow, here I am,’ was his rejoinder, ‘and, as you know that 
I have only come here to meet you, you won’t shut your door in 
my face again as you did in Paris, will you?’ 

‘Not for the world! I apologise for ever having been so rude, 
but I suppose I must have had my reasons. What can they have 
‘been, I wonder? At all events, the door of Chalet des Rosiers, 
which is my present abode, stands open from the time the ser- 
vants get up in the morning until after sunset. Bickenbach is 
with me and so is Dr. Schott, whom you may remember. By his 
advice I am going through a course of baths; though he can’t tell 
me—and I’m sure I can’t tell him—why I should require sulphur 
baths. What I do require, and what is doing me an immensity of 
good, is a course of peace and liberty.’ 

He expressed a desire to share the fruition of those blessings 
with her, and, as she did not forbid him to do so, they strolled 
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through the woods together for half an hour ; after which she dis- 
missed him, saying that it was time for her to partake of her mid- 
day meal. He ascertained the situation of her villa, and then 
bent his steps meditatively towards his hotel; endeavouring, as 
he went, to sum up the results of an interview to which he had 
looked forward for so many weeks, and which had not at all 
resembled his anticipations of it. In one sense it had been satis- 
factory enough; but, upon the whole, it had puzzled and dis- 
appointed him. The Countess had been perfectly friendly, 
perfectly at her ease, and had seemed to take it for granted that 
during the rest of her sojourn at Luchon they would meet 
frequently; but she had not chosen to allude in the most distant 
manner to the declaration that he had made before parting with 
her in Paris, and a lack of courage for which he was inclined to 
reproach himself had prevented him from renewing it. They had 
simply talked about trifles like a couple of tolerably intimate 
friends, which was really ridiculous. A certain virility and 
tenacity of purpose with which this young man was dowered, not- 
withstanding his genuine modesty, made him resolve that he 
would at least not accept the position of an amiable but impossible 
soupirant. 

Thus it came to pass that, on the succeeding day, he betook 
himself to the Chalet des Rosiers with a decided step and a mind 
firmly set upon the speedy fulfilment of his destiny, whatever 
that might be. The pretty little wooden house, built in florid 
imitation of the Swiss order of domestic architecture, stood in the 
midst of a large and shady flower-garden, through which a brawl- 
ing torrent, spanned by several rustic bridges, hurried on its way 
down the valley to meet the Garonne. A fat man, who wore a 
broad-brimmed straw hat, was seated in the garden, smoking a 
long pipe with a china bowl and perusing a German news- 
paper. He dropped the newspaper, and removed the pipe from 
his lips and his hat from his head as the visitor approached, 
saying : 

‘I was about todo myself the honour of calling upon you, sir.’ 

‘How do you do, Dr. Schott?’ returned Douglas affably. 
‘I am glad to have saved you the trouble of a walk in this hot 
sun.’ 

‘Oh, the trouble would have been nothing ; I am accustomed 
to taking trouble. But, to speak honestly, I should not have 
ventured to remind you of our so slight acquaintance if I had not 
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been commissioned to deliver a message to you from the Countess, 
who, par parenthése, is not at home. Pray, take a chair; in such 
weather on fait bien de se mettre a Vabri. 

The Doctor was rather proud of his French, which he was 
seldom permitted to air in the presence of his patroness, whose 
sensitive ear would not tolerate such methods of pronunciation as 
‘bar barendése’ or ‘& Vapri.’ Douglas Colborne was less fas- 
tidious ; but he did not much like Dr. Schott, who was scrutinis- 
ing him with a somewhat sardonic smile, and who, as he was 
aware, had not failed to notice his vexation on learning that he 
was not to be admitted into the house. 

‘Thank you,’ he answered rather curtly, ‘ but I don’t think I'll 
wait, since the Countess Radna is not at home. You had a 
message for me from her?’ 

The truth was that he fully believed the Countess to be at 
home at that moment; if so, the chances were that her message 
would not prove to be a welcome one. However, he was wrong ; 
for the Countess was really out walking, and the communica‘ion 
which the Doctor presently made to him on her behalf turned out 
to be of a nature to raise his spirits and his hopes. The Countess, 
it appeared, had been suddenly seized with a craze for what her 
physician called ‘les crandes ascensions.’ On the morrow she, 
attended by her limited suite, proposed to set forth with a view to 
scaling the Pic de Nethou, which is the highest summit of the 
Pyrenean range, and it had occurred to her that Mr. Colborne 
might like to be of the party. Mr. Colborne, it need scarcely be 
said, asked for nothing better, and was complimented upon his 
alacrity by his interlocutor, who remarked sadly : 

‘You have long legs and a light body; I have a heavy body 
and short legs. For you it may be a pleasure to scramble over 
rocks and ice and snow; for me it is a very great misery. Also a 
foolish and a most unnecessary misery.’ 

‘Then why you should do it I don’t know,’ said Douglas, 
pertinently. 

‘Because I am paid to do it, my dear sir,’ responded the 
corpulent German, with a half-impatient chuckle, ‘ because I have 
to be in attendance upon my employer, for whom over-exertion is 
at least as dangerous asit is for me. What if she were to faiut or 
to sprain her ankle, or even to break a limb, which is a very 
possible event? I am compelled to be with her, although you 
are not, and I shall not be surprised if, at the end of this expe- 
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dition, she has to remain in her bed for a week. I have told her 
as much ; but ce que femivre veut !’ 

He shrugged his fat shoulders, and, after a pause, mentioned 
the arrangements which had been made in preparation for the 
expedition. The start was to be effected as early as possible on 
the following morning; they were to drive as far as the Hospice 
de Luchon at the head of the valley; thence they were to cross 
the Port de Vénasque on mules or on foot, and they were to spend 
the night ‘in some horrible cavern’ on the slopes of the Mala- 
detta. Beyond that no mule could go; so that the ascent of the 
mountain itself must be accomplished by the exercise of such 
powers of wind and limbas these unaccustomed pedestrians might 
possess amongst them. 

‘I do not think,’ observed Dr. Schott pensively, ‘that the 
Baroness will climb higher than the cave; we shall have to leave 
her there. As for me,I can only hope that my strength may hold 
out as long as the Countess’s ; for where she goes I must go.’ 

Such heroic determination deserved a better reward than the 
laughter with which Douglas Colborne greeted it. For his own 
part he was secretly in hopes that when the time came the Doctor 
might be prevailed upon to share Bickenbach’s lonely tenancy of 
the cave, and that it would be his happy lot to escort the Countess 
to the summit, accompanied only by guides and porters who 
would not understand what they were saying to one another, It 
was a pleasing vision, and it sent him back to the hotel quite 
e: ultant. 


CHAPTER VII. 
ON THE PIC DE NETHOU. 


Ir will perhaps be permitted to an old climber to doubt whether 
mountaineering is quite the most suitable or becoming form of 
exercise for ladies to adopt: he may at least take it upon himself 
to affirm that they will hardly find its immediate results be- 
coming. However, it is far too late in the day to protest against 
the participation of women in every pursuit affected by man; and 
since it pleases them to hunt, shoot, drive four-in-hand and 
actually invade the sanctity of the smoking-room, some of us may 
take comfort from the thought that we are, happily, not bound to 
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be present when they do these things. For the rest, the Pic 
de Nethou is not the Matterhorn; it is not even Mont Blanc or 
Monte Rosa: it is a mountain of which the ascent implies little 
difficulty or danger, though it does imply fatigue and a certain 
amount of hardship. The Countess Radna, to whom danger and 
difficulty were words of delight, was easily fatigued and hated dis- 
comfort ; hence it may be inferred that her resolution to set foot 
on the highest point of the Pyrenees was due to some other 
motive than that of enhancing the high reputation for courage 
which she already enjoyed. But what was her motive? This 
was what Douglas Colborne was curious to discover, and this was 
what he made so bold as to inquire of her, while he was plodding 
by the side of her mule up the slopes of the Port de Vénasque, 2 
pass which has to be traversed before the Maladetta mountains 
can be reached from Luchon. The sky was cloudless and the 
heat overpowering. Dr. Schott, who preceded his gracious em- 
ployer up the narrow path, was mopping his brow and trying to 
accommodate the movements of his unwieldy body to those of the 
rough-paced animal which he bestrode ; a little farther ahead the 
Baroness von Bickenbach, under a huge white umbrella, was sigh- 
ing and uttering despondent ejaculations in her native tongue ; 
the army of porters whom the Countess had engaged were groaning 
under the preposterous load of baggage which she had laid upon 
their shoulders. She pointed to the cortége with her small gloved 
hand, and said: 

‘Can you ask? What can be more amusing than to force 
one’s fellow-creatures into making themselves thoroughly unhappy 
and supremely ridiculous in obedience to one’s whims? The sort 
of power which belongs to money is an ignoble sort of power, if 
you like ; but that does not make the exercise of it any the less 
entertaining.’ 

>*I don’t believe you are so ill-natured as that comes to,’ 
Colborne declared. 

‘Oh, you don’t? Well, it is true that I haven’t paid you to 
walk up this steep hill, and that you are walking up it, when you 
might have ridden, entirely by your own good will and pleasure.’ 

‘It is evident that if I had mounted a mule, I couldn’t have 
walked beside you; which seems to show that wealth is not your 
only source of power.’ 

‘You are kind enough to say so, and you mean, I presume, to 
convey a delicate compliment to my personal appearance. But in 
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reality I depend almost entirely upon my wealth: a few years 
hence I shall depend entirely upon it. And, when all is said, it 
isn’t omnipotent. At the present moment I am in such deep 
disgrace that, notwithstanding all my wealth, I should scarcely be 
received in Vienna if I were to take it into my head to go there 
next winter.’ 

‘Yes; I heard something about that,’ said Douglas, with 
quickened interest ; ‘Lady Royston told me. I wish you would tell 
me the whole story—that is, if you don’t mind talking about it.’ 

‘Not in the least,’ answered the Countess, laughing; ‘only 
there isn’t much of a story to tell, and, such as it is, it was public 
property from the first. Count Siedenberg did me the honour to 
ask me to marry him, and as Count Siedenberg is a middle-aged 
man of whom I have always stood rather in awe, besides being 
quite the most influential bachelor in Austria, I saw no reason 
why I shouldn’t accept him. But when I came to know him 
more intimately, I found that he didn’t inspire me with awe any 
longer, which robbed him of his chief attraction. Consequently I 
broke off the affair, and the grandees were furious with me. That 
is all.’ 

‘TI believe you threw the man over because you didn’t love 
him, and I don’t believe you accepted him because he was influ- 
ential, or because you were afraid of him,’ said Douglas. 

‘Is that your view?’ asked the Countess, with a yawn. 
‘Possibly you may be right: in any case, the thing is over and 
done with; so it doesn’t much matter whether you are right or 
wrong.’ 

‘It matters a great deal to me,’ Douglas declared eagerly ; 
and he would have proceeded to explain precisely why it mattered, 
had he not been interrupted by a request from his companion that 
he would step forward and reassure Bickenbach, who showed signs 
of becoming seriously alarmed by the precipitous nature of the 
incline up which her mule was scrambling. 

The shaly acclivity which they had now reached, and which is 
swept during the spring by constant avalanches, was in truth 
somewhat precipitous; so that a nervous old lady might be 
excused for doubting whether she was not in some danger of 
presently starting an avalanche on her own account by being 
hurled, head first, among the boulders that bordered the track ; 
but, after half an hour of agony, the Baroness was safely led 
through the narrow cleft which is known as the Port de Vénasque, 
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and forgot her terrors in shrill admiration of the prospect revealed 
to her. 

There are more beautiful prospects in Europe than that which 
is to be obtained from the Port de Vénasque; but there are few 
which burst upon the spectator with such dramatic suddenness. 
The step which takes him out of France into Spain not unfre- 
quently lands him in a totally different weather-system, and 
always presents him with a totally different aspect of Nature, from 
those which he has just quitted. The scene which Douglas 
Colborne and the Baroness von Bickenbach beheld at the end of 
their long ascent was one of wild and desolate grandeur, partially 
obscured by heavy clouds. These hung low over the bare hills 
and cornfields of Arragon, breaking up that portion of the view 
into broad patches of light and shade; but the rugged, menacing 
mass of the Maladetta, which rose directly before them, was dis- 
tinctly visible, with its glaciers, its rocky slopes and its pine 
forests, devastated by the passage of a thousand tempests and 
avalanches. Thither the Baroness turned her eyes, after exhaust- 
ing her vocabulary of adjectives (which, to tell the truth, were 
somewhat comically inappropriate) upon the colouring of the 
more distant regions, and when the Pic de Nethou was pointed 
out to her, she shuddered from head to foot. 

‘ And it is to that frightful peak that you propose to take my 
poor Countess Héléne!’ she exclaimed. ‘ But, my dear sir, it is 
impossible! She will never reach it alive!’ 

‘I think she will,’ observed the Countess, composedly. ‘ You, 
perhaps, would not; but then you haven’t my extraordinary ardour 
for scaling heights. The difference between you and me, Bicken- 
bach, is that, although you can walk from the Avenue Friedland 
to the Bastille without fatigue, which I can’t, I am capable, when 
under the influence of excitement, of enjoying exertions and 
privations which you would rather die quietly at once than face. 
It is your plain destiny to abide in valleys; and I promise that 
you shall abide peacefully in the cave of the Rencluse to-morrow 
until we return to you with feathers in our caps. By the way, 
where is that same Rencluse? Can we see it?’ 

The guides indicated its position to her, beyond an intervening 
ravine. It could be reached in two hours or so, they said; so 
that there was no hurry about resuming the march. The party, 
therefore, sat down to rest and to partake of the refreshment 
which they had earned. The afternoon was now far advanced, for 
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the start from Luchon had not been effected until a much later 
hour than that originally fixed upon; but although this delay 
had subjected them to the inconvenience of the midday sun, it 
did not compel them to hasten towards the scene of their bivouac, 
which indeed was not reached until sunshine had given place to 
the sharp breath of the coming night. In the meantime Douglas 
Colborne had been granted no further opportunity for private 
discourse with the Countess, who did not seem inclined to talk, 
and who, when she had anything to say, had addressed her 
observations to Bickenbach. She had brought a tent with her, 
besides an abundant supply of rugs, quilts, pillows and other 
paraphernalia which provoked the subdued hilarity of her porters, 
and beneath this shelter she retired with the Baroness, after a 
fire of pine-logs had been lighted and the evening repast had 
been disposed of. 

‘You and I,’ observed Dr. Schott, with concentrated bitterness 
of intonation, ‘may now stretch ourselves out upon the hard rock, 
beside these very dirty and very badly smelling peasants, and go 
to sleep, if we can.’ 

‘We'll get to windward of them,’ answered Douglas cheer- 
fully. ‘I wish their persons were not quite so saturated with 
garlic, but that can’t be helped, and it’s rather jolly sleeping out 
in the open air; don’t you think so?’ 

‘I do not,’ growled the Doctor; ‘I do not think it jolly to 
sleep anywhere except in a bed, and, for my part, I do not expect 
to sleep at all—especially as I have already a most infernal 
toothache.’ 

Douglas expressed sincere sympathy, and hastened to add that, 
under such trying circumstances, his companion ought not to 
think of attempting the ascent on the morrow; but Dr. Schott 
only grunted and flung himself down upon the ground, with his 
feet towards the fire, after which he set to work to groan dismally 
at regular intervals. 

The groans of the Doctor and the thunderous snoring of the 
guides and porters might have sufficed to keep the young English- 
man’s faculties in full working order even if he had been weary 
after his long walk, but he was not in the least so. He lay con- 
tentedly wrapped in the rug which he had brought with him, 
gazing up at the twinkling stars and meditating upon his actual 
and prospective position. He was excited and happy, though, to 
be sure, he had no real reason for being either the one or the 
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other. So far, he had, nevertheless, been tolerably successful. 
If the woman he loved, and who was now slumbering only a few 
yards away, had not encouraged him, she certainly had not done 
the reverse; he was going to spend the whole of the next day 
with her under conditions which must needs render intimacy 
unavoidable; Bickenbach was going to be left behind, and, since 
the Doctor’s teeth were aching, there was good hope of his being 
left behind also. The most important of the many questions 
which suggested themselves to him seemed to be that of why the 
magnificent Siedenberg had been so summarily dismissed, and. 
this was obviously a question which admitted of many answers. 
Answers of a most extravagant and delightful character invaded 
Douglas Colborne’s brain while he was hovering upon the border-. 
land that separates waking from sleeping consciousness. 

He was roused at four o’clock by the head guide, who was 
shaking him unceremoniously, and who, when he had struggled 
into a sitting posture, impressed upon him that time was of value. 
The ladies, he said, were already awake and had a cup of coffee. 
Dieu merci! only one of them intended to undertake the ascent. 
In explanation of this ungallant ejaculation, he added that with 
women one could never tell what might happen, and that the 
weather was not to be depended upon. ‘It may change from one 
moment to another; but, with luck, we shall reach the summit 
and return before the rain begins. Only it would have been 
better if we could have set off an hour ago. I did not wake you: 
what would have been the use when Madame la Comtesse insisted 
upon making her toilette as if she were going to listen to the 
music at Luchon ?’ 

It was but a hasty and scanty toilet that Douglas Colborne 
was permitted to make, although, so far as he could judge, the 
weather was all that could be desired; for the stars were still 
shining brightly and no clouds were visible. He was joined 
almost immediately by the Countess, who was quite ready for a 
start, and who, to his great joy, prevailed upon—or, rather, 
ordered—Dr. Schott to remain where he was and nurse his 
toothache. Everything had fallen out most fortunately: he could 
not help saying so as he took his place in the long line which was. 
presently formed, and the low responsive laugh of his next neigh- 
bour did not fail to gladden his heart. 

The scaling of the Pic de Nethou is like the scaling of a. 
hundred other peaks—that is to say that it can be accomplished 
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with perfect ease by experienced persons, while it is trying, tiring, 
and even dangerous to those who are in no condition for the 
achievement of such feats. The Countess Radna, who was a 
delicate woman and who did not know the meaning of a snow- 
slope, proved herself to be possessed of courage as well as deter- 
mination—otherwise she would infallibly have acknowledged 
herself beaten at the expiration of the first hour. As it was, she 
held out to the end, thereby earning some grudging words of 
praise from the chief guide and the unbounded admiration of 
Douglas Colborne, who perceived quite early during the ascent 
that she really had not strength enough for it, and did not hesitate 
to implore her to give the thing up. 

It was, however, past nine o’clock when the final av¢te—known 
as the Pont de Mahomet—by which the summit is reached had 
been successfully traversed, and the guides were unanimous in 
declaring that only a very brief halt could be safely indulged in. 
It would take a good nine hours to get back to Luchon, they said; 
besides which, there was certainly going to be a thunderstorm 
before long, and thunderstorms on the Maladetta were not always 
amusing. 

The Countess, however, vowed that neither guides nor weather 
nor any other consideration, person or thing on earth should 
induce her to hurry herself. A glass of champagne which Douglas 
had poured out for her had revived her spirits and partially over- 
come her exhaustion; by a chance of rare occurrence at that 
altitude, there was no wind; and she found it very pleasant to 
rest upon a sun-warmed rock, to survey the glaciers, the snow- 
slopes, the innumerable peaks and valleys which stretched away 
around and beneath her, and to listen to the congratulations and 
compliments of her companion. 

‘We don’t want to be back at Luchon before bedtime,’ said 
she, ‘and if we do get caught in a thunderstorm, I daresay we 
sha’n’t be struck by lightning. Besides, after all the perils that 
we have been through, such a commonplace one as that would be 
quite unworthy of our notice. Don’t you love risking your life ? 
Little as I value mine, the most exhilarating sensation that I 
know of is placing it in danger; and more than once to-day I have 
had the satisfaction of feeling that a single false step would have 
made an end of me—and of you too, since we were roped together, 
wouldn’t it ?’ 

‘Very likely,’ answered Douglas. ‘I didn’t in the least enjoy 
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the moments that you speak of, and I was very glad when they 
were over. I don’t mind risking my life, if I must; but I can’t 
see the fun of risking it unnecessarily.’ 

‘Oh, what a true Englishman! You are so phlegmatic, you 
islanders, that you don’t deserve half the credit you get for your 
sang-froid. You are born like that; you could not be different 
if you tried.’ 

‘TI suppose all nations are born with national characteristics,’ 
observed Douglas. ‘I’m rather glad that swagger isn’t one of 
ours. Nevertheless, to show you that I have some romance in 
me, in spite of my British blood, I will confess that I would lay 
down my life for you at any moment, without hesitating, if you 
asked me for it.’ 

She stared at him for a moment and then laughed a little. 
‘Ah!’ she exclaimed, ‘if that were true!—but of course it isn’t ; 
though, no doubt, you think it is.’ 

After this there was a longish period of silence, during which 
the Countess appeared to be absorbed in contemplation of the 
view. Perhaps she was not looking at it; but, if she had been, 
it would have deserved the homage of her silent admiration. 
There was scarcely a summit of the Pyrenean chain which was 
not visible, from the Pic des Posets, the Vignemale and the 
distant Mont Perdu, westwards, to the Canigou on the extreme 
east; the Spanish mountains and plains were veiled by a dark 
mist which was gradually shaping itself into clouds; but on the 
side of France the sky was serene and the atmosphere as clear as 
crystal. Everywhere the colouring had a soft, warm brilliancy 
unknown in Alpine regions. 

‘I wish,’ said Douglas, suddenly, ‘that I might ask you 
something.’ 

She started and turned her face towards him. ‘ Ene are per- 
mitted to ask,’ she replied, ‘and in all probability you will be 
answered. I have very little to conceal.’ 

‘Then, will you tell me truly why you wouldn’t marry that 
Count Siedenberg ? ’ 

‘T have told you already: what I said yesterday was ne 
true. My husband, if ever I take one, will have to be my master, 
and it was plain that Count Siedenberg would not be that.’ 

‘You speak as if love had nothing to say to the matter. He 
did love you, I presume ?’ 

‘Really, I had not the curiosity to make many inquiries 
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upon the subject. Oh, yes, I daresay he loved me—as men 
love.’ 

‘I don’t quite know what you mean by that; but I know how 
one man loves, and I can’t help fancying that you know too. Is 
it of the slightest use? I came out here from England to ask 
whether it was of the slightest use, and you will have to give me 
an answer before I go back. Won’t you answer me now and have 
done with it?’ 

The Countess raised her eyebrows. ‘ You seem to have pro- 
fited by my hint,’ she remarked ; ‘but I didn’t say that I should 
fall in love with a man, or even marry him, simply because he 
was masterful; I only meant to say that I shouldn’t do either the 
one or the other if he wasn’t. I believe I also told you in Paris, 
with the most brutal candour, that I didn’t love you.’ 

‘Immediately after which you mentioned that you would be 
at Bagnéres de Luchon in August.’ 

‘Do you know that that is rather an impertinent insinuation? 
Iam sure you don’t, or you wouldn’t have made it; and I am 
sure you must forget that I am an unprotected woman on the 
top of a lonely mountain. Had we not better adjourn the debate 
instead of quarrelling here, which would really be a shade too 
ridiculous, considering that we are bound to descend more or less 
hand in hand?’ 

Douglas smiled and frowned. ‘I suppose I am very clumsy 
and matter-of-fact,’ said he, after a pause, ‘and I suppose I ought 
not to expect everything to be put in black and white for me. 
Still I should like to have my position made clear. What I 
understand is that you don’t love me, but that you don’t forbid 
me from trying to make you love me. Is that so?’ 

‘How can I prevent your trying?’ returned the Countess 
composedly. ‘If you fail, you will probably be angry and dis- 
appointed for a time; if you succeed, you will, as I pointed out to 
you some months ago, get yourself into quite a maze of troubles. 
The situation is not an agreeable one, but you will do me the 
justice to acknowledge that I am not responsible for it.’ 

Whether she was entitled to claim exemption from responsi- 
bility on that score may appear doubtful to the reader; but it 
did not appear so to Douglas Colborne, who joyfully acquitted her 
and clutched at the straw of hope held out to him. What she 
was certainly responsible for was undue and unwise delay at a 
height of nearly 12,000 feet above the sea, while a change of 
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weather was threatening, and this the head-guide, for one, was 
resolved to tolerate no longer. 

‘ Allons, en route!’ said he decisively and rather roughly. 
‘If we reach the Rencluse before the storm bursts, we shall have 
better luck than we deserve—c’est moi qui vous en réponds !’ 

So the Countess raised her aching limbs with some difficulty, 
and presently the expedition set forth upon its downward march. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE RESULTS OF A THUNDERSTORM. 


To set out upon a forlorn hope and to discover that the hope is 
not, after all, an altogether forlorn one is, it must be allowed, a 
legitimate subject for rejoicing ; and Douglas Colborne, as he fol- 
lowed his leader across the knife-edge of the Pont de Mahomet, 
was an exultant man. The Countess, who followed him, and to 
whom during the progress of the descent he kept on turning 
round with words of encouragement and proffered assistance, was 
a good deal less cheerful; but the Countess was dead tired, and 
her thoughts were, for the time being, of a totally different 
nature from his. Most people are under the impression that it is 
less fatiguing to go downhill than up; but that is because most 
people know very little about mountaineering and are un- 
acquainted with the agreeable sensation of having a broken back 
and a pair of broken knees. 

‘This may be a pleasure,’ the poor Countess Radna ejacu- 
lated, after she had for the third or fourth time called a halt in 
the midst of a half-melted snow-slope; ‘ but it would be difficult 
to persuade me that anyone can really enjoy it. For my own 
part, I have had enough of it. I wanted to see what it was like, and 
now I know. For the future I shall be contented to sit in valleys and 
pity the deluded maniacs who insist upon scrambling out of them.’ 

The unfortunate part of it was that she could not be permitted 
to stand still and bemoan herself. The guides were out of all 
patience, and Douglas himself, who had not at first been inclined 
to attach much importance to their prognostications, was com- 
pelled ere long to acknowledge that some atmospheric disturbance 
was at hand. As the day advanced the clouds gathered and the 
sky grew dark; suddenly a furious gust of wind swept up the 
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mountain-side, driving the snow before it and almost lifting the 
pedestrians off their feet ; a second and a third gust, each increas 
ing in Violence, succeeded it at intervals, and the shelter of the 
Rencluse was still faraway. There was evidently nothing for it 
but to push on and turn a deaf ear to the entreaties of the ex- 
hausted lady. 

There was, however, no possibility of escaping the ap- 
proaching storm. What they did manage to accomplish, before 
the first flash of lightning half blinded them and the first clap of 
thunder rattled in their ears, was to reach an overhanging 
cornice of rock which could not, indeed, be said to afford much 
shelter, but which might preserve them from being buried alive 
in the towrmente which was certain to ensue. Such, at least, 
was the opinion expressed by the chief guide, who, remarking 
that it would be madness to proceed any farther, made the 
Countess station herself with her back against the rock, but could 
not induce her to join him in swallowing a glass of raw brandy. 

‘As you please, madam,’ said he. ‘ You will be glad of it in 
another quarter of an hour—that is if we are any of us alive in 
another quarter of an hour.’ 

Hardly were the words out of his mouth when the tempest 
which he had foreseen broke forth and rendered any other words 
that may have been uttered inaudible. Exactly what happened 
neither Douglas Colborne nor the Countess Radna could ever after- 
wards describe. They could remember nothing except the howling 
and shrieking of the wind, the deafening concussions of successive 
thunderclaps, the darkness of the air, which seemed suddenly to 
have been converted into a dense cloud of swirling snow, and a sen- 
sation of deadly cold. Probably the worst was over when one of the 
porters was heard to scream out in an agonised voice, ‘ Nous 
sommes perdus!’ Probably also he had made the same hasty 
assertion half a dozen times already without attracting the atten- 
tion of his neighbours. But now both Douglas and the Countess 
caught his words; and, somehow or other, it had come to pass 
that at that moment Douglas’s right arm was tightly clasping the 
Countess’s waist. 

‘Is it true?’ she gasped. ‘Is it true that we must die?’ 

He honestly believed that it was. The storm did not seem to 
him to show any sign of abating; he was more than half buried 
in the drifting snow; he had, of course, no thought of abandoning 
his helpless companion to her fate, nor could he feel the slightest 
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hope of extricating her alive from so desperate a plight. There- 
fore he prepared himself, and endeavoured to prepare her, for what 
he deemed to be inevitable. 

She behaved very well. She was frightened, but she was not 
cowardly ; she retained full possession of her senses, and, at the 
pass to which she and he were reduced, she saw no reason to 
refuse him the avowal for which he pleaded. ‘Yes,’ she said; ‘I 
love you, and it was because I loved you that I could not make 
myself marry that man. Perhaps, if we had been going to live, 
I might have told you so some day, though I don’t think I should 
have told you; but it doesn’t matter now. What will happen ? 
Shall we just fall asleep, or shall we struggle? I don’t feelas if I 
should struggle.’ 

Many men and women fancy that death, under certain given 
circumstances, would be blissful. It is impossible to say whether 
they are mistaken or not, because the dead are, most unfor- 
tunately, debarred from communicating their experiences to us; 
but what is beyond all dispute is that an anteclimax is a very 
humiliating and provoking thing. Possibly the Countess Radna 
may have been provoked and humiliated when the thunderstorm - 
rolled away eastwards, leaving a clear biue sky in its wake, and 
when she was assured that nothing more terrible lay before her 
than a wearisome descent through masses of freshly-fallen snow ; 
but it is more likely that she was too fatigued to concentrate her 
thoughts upon any subject outside that of her fatigue. At all 
events, she plodded forward mechanically, in obedience to in- 
structions, and nothing but monosyllables passed her [ips until the 
safe haven of the Rencluse was once more reached. As for Douglas, 
he did feel that he owed her anapology; yet, pardonably enough, 
that did not prevent him from feeling triumphant and jubilant. 
She loved him, and she had confessed that she loved him: what 
more could he ask? He was so modest as to ask her for nothing 
more just then, and so considerate as to turn his back and move 
away while she was being enfolded in the tearful embrace of the 
terrified Bickenbach. : 

Dr. Schott, whose alarm had been fully equal to that of the 
Baroness, and who was naturally indignant, now that his anxiety 
was allayed, joined the young Englishman and proceeded to rate 
that blameless individual roundly. 

‘It is fortunate for you, sir,’ said he, ‘that you have escaped 
with your life. It would have been very unfortunate for you, let 
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me tell you, if you had escaped with your life and if the Countess 
Radna had perished. You may congratulate yourself that your 
folly and imprudence have had no worse consequences, so far.’ 

Douglas was in too seraphic a mood to quarrel with any 
blustering German doctor. ‘I assure you,’ he answered, laughing, 
‘that Iam quite as thankful to Heaven as I ought to be for having 
preserved all our lives. I didn’t order a thunderstorm, you know, 
and, for the matter of that, it wasn’t I who planned this ascent. 
However, as things have turned out, there’s no occasion to scold 
anybody. All’s well that ends well.’ 

‘Who tells you that we have reached the end?’ growled the 
irate Doctor. ‘ We haven’t even reached Luchon yet, and, as far 
as I can understand, there is great doubt whether we shall be 
able to cross that vile pass again before night. One thing I will 
venture to answer for, and that is that the Countess will not re- 
cover from what she has gone through without recovering from an 
illness. You do not know what it is to be a delicate woman with 
a delicate chest and to have your constitution subjected to strains 
which it will not bear. Which it will not bear,’ repeated Dr. 
Schott emphatically and fiercely, while he thrust his hands into 
the pockets of his trousers and nodded at his interlocutor. 

Although Douglas Colborne could not admit that he was in 
any way answerable for the infirmities of the Countess Radna’s 
constitution, he was greatly concerned at hearing so despondent 
a forecast from a competent authority, and it did not occur to him 
that the Doctor might have other reasons for being surly and out 
of temper than those which had been mentioned. 

‘You don’t really think that she has caught a chill, do you?’ 
he asked anxiously. ‘She must be dreadfully tired, of course ; 
but she will be none the worse for that after a night’s rest, 
I hope.’ 

‘You talk at your ease about a night’s rest! It is in your 
power, no doubt, to obtain a night’s rest by merely wrapping 
yourself in a blanket and lying down upon the wet ground; but 
it is not in her power to do such things. I cannot tell you 
whether she has caught a chill or not; I can only tell you that it 
will be very wonderful if she has not, and that she quite certainly 
will catch one unless she can be taken to the Chalet des Rosiers 
this evening.’ 

That being so, it obviously became a matter of primary 
importance to a practical man that the Countess Radna should be 
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transported to the desired spot by the desired time, and of this 
task Douglas Colborne did eventually acquit himself, though he 
had some trouble about it. The Countess, when she was urged 
to mount the mule that was waiting for her, declared at first that 
she was incapable of stirring hand or foot, and really did appear 
unfit to start upon a long ride; while the guides, as well as the 
Baroness Bickenbach, pronounced themselves in favour of a rest 
and a second al fresco night. But Mr. Colborne had a strong 
will of his own, which he now thought proper to exercise; so that 
he ended by carrying his point. It was, however, a long business, 
and he had to submit to many reproaches and remonstrances, 
both tacit and outspoken, before nightfali, when he had the 
gratification of landing his charges safely at the Hospice de 
Luchon. There the carriage which the Countess had ordered to 
be in attendance was awaiting her; the four horses were harnessed 
with as little delay as possible, and away she drove with her two 
companions, after taking a brief and unceremonious leave of the 
young Englishman, to whom it apparently did not occur to her 
to offer a lift. 

She had, indeed, scarcely spoken to him or looked at him 
since their departure from the Rencluse. She had seemed to be 
half-stupefied by sheer weariness, and he had been unwilling to 
disturb or annoy her by anything beyond an encouraging word or 
two from time to time. He was not in the least offended by the 
persistent manner in which she had ignored his proximity; he 
had understood that she required a little time to recover herself ; 
he was thankful that she had now the prospect of a good night’s 
rest in a comfortable bed, and he set forth quite contentedly, 
with the guides and porters, to trudge six miles into Luchon in 
the dark. 

‘Ce que cest que les femmes!’ growled the head-guide, as 
they plodded along the road. ‘That lady was within a very little 
of killing us all this morning; but she says nothing about extra 
pay. As for me, it is not a hundred, no, nor five hundred franes 
that would tempt me to embarrass myself with her upon the 
snow a second time!’ 

But this worthy man and his subordinates obtained a handsome 
addition to their daily pay out of the pocket of Mr. Douglas 
Colborne, who was of opinion that the day’s experiences had been 
worth very much more than that to him. 

It is needless to say that he was at the Chalet des Rosiers at 
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the earliest permissible hour on the morrow, and it is almost 
equally needless to add that he was not admitted into the presence 
of the temporary mistress of that charming dwelling. He was 
received by the Baroness von Bickenbach, who informed him that 
the Countess was far too unwell to see him; but admitted, some- 
what reluctantly, that her illness was not serious. Dr. Schott 
thought that she might be able to come downstairs in the after- 
noon, and hoped that the evil consequences which he had at 
first apprehended might now be averted, with great care. ‘Only, 
dear sir, there must be no more of this climbing up mountains ; 
it is too dangerous and too exhausting. You yourself must 
perceive that.’ 

‘I will promise you that there shall be no more of it,’ 
answered Douglas, not caring to defend himself against an implied 
accusation which everybody seemed determined to fasten upon 
him, notwithstanding his innocence. ‘I will call again in the 
course of the afternoon, then.’ 

Bickenbach, who evidently had not been taken into the con- 
fidence of her employer, begged him not to give himself that 
trouble and assured him that he would not be admitted into the 
house if he did; but he was of a different opinion, and it turned 
out that he was right. Whether the Countess guessed that he 
meant to see her, and that he generally contrived to do the 
things which he really meant to do, or whether she herself was 
anxious to have done with an inevitable interview may be doubt- 
ful; but certain it is that, when he presented himself at her door 
later in the day, he was at once ushered into the drawing-room, 
where he found her alone, lying upon a sofa and arrayed in an 
elaborate and costly tea-gown. She held out her hand to him, 
saying quickly: 

‘Yesterday is rubbed out of our lives, is it not? We start 
again where we were before all those horrors happened and scared 
us out of our senses.’ 

He took her hand and knelt down beside her, laughing. 
‘What do you call horrors?’ he asked. ‘I was not at all horrified 
at being told that you loved me, Héléne, and neither you nor I 
nor anybody else in the world can ever rub the memory of that 
moment out of my life, you may be sure.’ 

‘That is nonsense,’ she returned, swinging her feet off the 
sofa with a swift movement and assuming a sitting posture; ‘it 
is ungenerous, too. You know very well that, when I told you 
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that, I thought I was at the point of death. Now I am alive, 
which changes everything.’ 

‘It may change your intentions; it can’t possibly change the 
fact that you love me,’ responded Douglas, composedly; ‘and 
now that I know that, it will be a hard matter to make me 
relinquish you.’ 

She was impressed by his quiet determination, which all her 
arguments and all the feminine ingenuity which she employed in 
endeavouring to convict him of lack of chivalry did not avail to 
shake for one moment. She could not deny her love, she could 
not persuade him that, for his own sake, he would be better 
advised to bid her farewell and go away, and when he asked her 
whether she wished to dismiss him because his social position was 
inferior to hers, she was unable to accuse herself of such ignoble 
motives. 

‘Then,’ he concluded, calmly but triumphantly, ‘there is no 
more to be said. We shall be man and wife; we shall be as 
happy together as two people ever were, and we shall certainly 
not allow our happiness to be interfered with by mere differences 
of rank, or wealth, or nationality, or religion.’ 

‘Ah!’-she sighed, ‘I don’t know whether you will be happy, 
although you are choosing your lot for yourself with your eyes 


open. I shall be happy, I think; because, oddly enough, it 
seems to me that I have found my master at last. Iam very 
tired, do you know, of ordering my fellow-mortals about, right 
and left, and seeing them run. But I warn you that we shall 
have some quarrels; it isn’t in a moment that one shakes off the 
habits of a lifetime.’ 


(79 be continued.) 








